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The Local Advertiser 
is on the Spot and 
Ought to Know: 


Each Star League newspaper carries the Largest local adver- 
tising contract in its respective city. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR is under contract with the 
New York Store to publish a full-page advertisement every issue 
except Monday for one year. The actual daily average net paid 
circulation for the month of February was 77,834. This is 3,049 
more than the claimed circulation of its nearest competitor. 


THE TERRE HAUTE STAR is under contract with Roots’ 
Department Store to publish a full-page advertisement every 
jssue except Monday for one year. The average daily paid circula- 
tion for the month of February was 20,610. This is more than 
double the claimed circulation of any Terre Haute newspaper, or 
5,000 more than the combined circulation of all Terre Haute news- 
papers. 


THE MUNCIE STAR is under contract with the Mc- 
Naughton Dry Goods Co. to publish a little less than a full-page 
advertisement every day in the year. The average daily paid circulation 
for the month of February was 29,827. This is the largest morning 
circulation in the State of Indiana, with the exception of the 
INDIANAPOLIS STAR. 


THE STAR LEAGUE newspapers are delivered every morn- 
ing to nearly 25 per cent of the occupied homes in the State of 
Indiana. 


STAR LEAGUE 
GENERAL OFFICES: STAR BUILDING, INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
C. J. BILLSON, Manager Foreign Advertising, 
TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 
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|| Butterick Motto 


Better ask twice 
before you lose 
your way. 





|| Ask some- 
P body that 
knows 
about ad- 
vertising 
before you 
start and 
you won't 
have to 
start all 
over again 











*“‘The somebody that Knows’? all about 


THE BUTTERICK TRIO 


is the Advertising Department of those magazines comprising THE 
DELINEATOR, 1,000,000 circulation; THE DESIGNER, 255,000, and the 
New IDEA WoMAN’s MAGAZINE, 200,000, a total of 1,455,000 at $7.00 line. 


If you start on its advice you won't have to start over again or ask some- 
body else. For advice that will bring someone to you that can help you, address 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Manager 
BUTTERICK BUILDING, NEW YORK 
W. H. BLACK, Western Adv. Manager, 200 Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill, 
The June issue, for which we are now taking copy, appears May 10, and forms close April 10 
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‘‘PERSONALLY CONDUCTED.” 


The little picture ads of Cook’s 
Tours that have been running in 
newspapers and magazines the 
past few months seem to have at- 
tracted wide attention from the 
first as a novel kind of advertising 
for that sort of business. Some of 
the ad critics have ventured to 
condemn them on the score of 
humor. George Eade, manager in 
America for Thos. Cook & Son, 





Quit Worrying, Man! Spring 
is here. Take an Easter holiday; 
that'll, cure you. 


Some of our err -w 


Rermuda. A: -April 2 4  ¢; 11, 16..8 ges: - 4 


All Expenses Included. 


All the booklets ofs Enropéan Tours are 
Tready—yours ng the asking. » Individual Tick- 
ets Everywher sf 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


Three = Broadway, Cor. ‘ean 
New Meru} 3 185 Broadway, Cor. a St. 
Offic Madison Ave:, Cor. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, ‘San: Francisco, etc, 


originated them last summer. All 
the copy and suggestions for pic- 
tures are his. Mr. Eade was asked 
at the New York office of the com- 
pany, 261 Broadway, what results 
the new form of publicity had 
brought. 

“The proof of the pudding is in 
the eating,” he replied. “Not more 
than two days after the first of 
these ads appeared in New York 





No. 13. 


papers a friend hailed me on the 
street. ‘Hullo, Cook,’ said he, ‘I 
see you've begun to advertise!’ 
And I presume we had made a 
beginning so far as he was con- 
cerned—and a good many others. 
As a matter of fact, Cook tours 
have been persistently advertised 
for thirty years and more in Am- 
erica. This has long been one of 
the company’s heaviest items of 
expense, here and abroad. Nor 
was our old line of advertising at 
all bad. We gave definite informa- 
tion about tours, with rates plainly 
indicated. Last summer, however, 
I concluded that this old form of 





, Easter Notes. Yes, it’s time you 
“toned up.” -Here’s your chance; 
try one of thesetours. All things 
are ready—send us your check and’ 
name and we'll do ‘the rest, 
BERMTDA.. “Apia. 6,11, 718....8 er - 8358.50 
FLORIDA. - $37.50 
Old Foint & Washington. «April i, : Gays.825: 00 


AN the booklets of European Tours are ready 
= ours for the asking. lndividnal Tickets Every 


“THOS. COOK & SON, 
New ‘York ot Teosawes;, or, Son St. “ 
Mces 649 Madison Ave., Cor. 60th St. 
‘Poston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, etc, 





advertising was played out. Only 
those who are contemplating a tour 
read it in the travel pages of the 
papers. This is a day of cheap 
pictures. You can buy a fine half- 
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tone plate for two or three dollars. 
Whole books are now printed with 
nothing but illustrations. Peopie 
like them. So I started the new 
series of picture ads. My idea was 
to publish something that would 
catch the eye as the reader turned 
the page and hold his attention for 
a moment. Even though he were 
not interested in a trip he would 
find something to detain him. 
‘Yes, that’s Cook,’ he would say 
subconsciously, and go on. Then 




















WE LEAD THE WORLD 


—tbeen doing it for. 63 years. Got 
110 Offices and Numerous Agencies 
planted everywhere, not merely ad- 
dresses to which to send letters, but 
Offices with real live le in charge, 
men who understand their business; 
and all their services are yours. 

Tickets for any country a tourist 
can reach always ready for you. Win- 
ter Cruises and Tourist Parties to the 
South of Europe, Egypt, Florida, 
Havana, Burmuda, Palestine, etc. 

A magnificent service of specially- 
built luxurious steamers on the Nile. 
Illustrated booklet on application. 

Steamship Tickets everywhere by 
all lines. including the West Indies and 
the services of the UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY. 








You only provide the 
money—We do the Work 























some day he’ll want Cook, and 
know who we are, and what we 
do, and where to find us.” 

“How about the humor? Some 
advertising sharps maintain that 
humorous ads kill the eternal dig- 
nity of business.” 

“Pshaw! We want humor—try 
to get it in every picture. Comic 
papers live and circulate every- 
where. Why, the people want it. 


That’s the whole point of the cam- 
paign. Remember, too, that each 
ad gives plenty of definite informa- 
tion, either about Cook methods or 
some particular trips. Perhaps the 
best test of this publicity is made 
just before holidays, such as Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving or Easter, when 
we suggest two and three day 
jaunts out of New York. These 
bring excellent results. We put a 
good deal of emphasis at all times 
on the tonic benefits of short. holi- 
days, and tell just where to go, 
and what the whole thing will cost. 
This is the theme of our local ad- 
vertising—in New York daily pa- 
pers and other cities where we have 
offices. In the magazines the ad- 
vertising deals with longer tours— 
usually abroad. One misconception 
about Cook tours is the notion that 
they are for none but the wealthy. 
We will sell you tickets costing 
anywhere from $3 to $10,000. The 
first will take you on some such 
trip as that between New York and 
Boston, while the other calls for a 
steamer on the Nile. Thos. Cook 
& Son will take charge of a poor 
emigrant, find him safe lodgings 
in strange cities, furnish guides 
and interpreters wherever, needed, 
just as though he were a million- 
aire. Since 1886 the firm has been 
conducting pilgrimages to Mecca 
from India, protecting the poor 
Mohammedan pilgrims fromcrimps, 
low lodging-house keepers and 
sharpers who have been plunder- 
ing them for centuries, often leav- 
ing them to die. The main pur- 
pose of this great ‘business has 
been to improve and popularize 
travel. Our picture ads are in line 
with this policy.” 

“Your newspaper ads appear 
chiefly on the pages devoted to rail- 
road and steamship time tables, 
Mr. Eade. This background of 
advertising, set wholly in type. 
makes your little pictures stand 
out as they would jin no other part 
of the paper, doesn’t it?” 

“That’s the idea exactly—but 
here! don’t say anything about it 
in Printers’ INK. That would be 
giving information to the ‘other 
fellow.’ ” 

“What of it? Two years ago 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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Little Lessons in Publicity—Lesson 28. 


GEORGE P. ROWELL 


aa 


The Publisher 
Greatest PRINTERS’ 
Authority INK 

on and 
Newspaper the 
Advertising American 
in the Newspaper 
World Directory 









SAYS: 


‘*THE WASHINGTON STAR is one of the ten or twelve best papers 
in America. Any man picking the best list of papers for advertising any 
given article, high-priced, low-priced or medium-priced, would place THE 
STAR on that list every time.” 

‘‘THE BALTIMORE NEWS is credited with the largest circulation of 
any newspaper South of Philadelphia. It is the only Baltimore daily that 
furnishes to the American Newspaper Directory a satisfactory statement of 
its actual circulation.” 

‘‘THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS covers Indiana from border to bor- 
der more thoroughly than any other newspaper covers any other State in 
America. THE NEWS is one of the few papers that has furnished a 
detailed statement of its net circulation from the first issue to date.” 

‘“‘THE NEWARK NEWS covers Newark like a blanket. Newark is 
one of the few that can be classed as ‘one-paper’ cities THE NEWS 
is the ‘one paper.’” 

‘“‘THE MONTREAL STAR is ‘ Canada’s Greatest Newspaper.’ It is 
credited in the American Newspaper Directory with a larger circulation than 
any other English daily paper published in the Dominion of Canada.” 

** THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL I hear highly commended on all 
sides.” (Mr. Rowell and every other advertising authority knows that THE 
JOURNAL is the high-grade paper of Minneapolis; that practically every 
copy “goes home ”—the advertiser’s dividend ground.) 


M. LEE STARKE, 
Tribune Building, Manager General Advertising, 


Tribune Building, 
New York, Chicago. 
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the Criterion Hotel began printing 
little plain type ads on the first 
page of the New York Telegram. 
Other hotels, whiskey men and re- 
tail advertisers have printed ads 
just like them on that page since 
then, but the Criterion has the best 
ads on the page, and is still doing 
business at the same old stand.” 

“That’s so. Put it in PRINTERS’ 
INK, then, if you want to. The 
first man is always the originator, 
no matter how many imitators 
spring up. And vou might also 
explain our method of printing a 
different ad in each newspaper 
every morning. The same series 
of six ads is sent to each paper 
weekly, but they are furnished a 
schedule that gives each paper a 
different ad each day, so that the 
man who reads two or three papers 
sees that many announcements in- 
stead of the same one in each. An- 
other point that counts in our new 
advertising is brevity. The old 
line of publicity gave rather too 
much information—more than the 
people would read. The new ads 
are just an eye-full. And, of 
course, every ad offers literature. 
In America we send out enormous 
quantities of booklets and circu- 
lars. Fully half a million were 
mailed last year. Our mailing lists 
of people who have been tourists 
contain 50,000 or 60,000 names. At 
the beginning of each season for 
travel abroad we send them a pros- 
pectus which is virtually a cata- 
logue of our tours all over the 
world for that season. These are 
supplemented with booklets de- 
scribing individual tours in great- 
er detail, as requested. The new 
form advertising appears only in 
the United States. The publicity 
of the English and other branches 
is managed separately.” 

The firra of Thos. Cook & Son 
is sixty-three years old, and dates 
from the June day in 1841 when 
the founder, Thomas Cook, took 
570 passengers from Leicester to 
Loughborough and back, for one 
shilling each. The distance is 
twelve miles. A special train was 
chartered to attend a temperance 
gathering, for Mr. Cook was a be- 
liever in abstinence. The railroad 
was still something of a novelty to 
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the great mass of the people, and 
this, it is said, was the first pub- 
licly advertised excursion train 
ever run in England. Born in 
1808, in Derbyshire, the elder Cook 
learned wood turning and after- 
wards became a clerk in a printing 
and publishing house. His first 
excursion was so popular that 
others were organized, and step by 
step the Cook system of to-day, 
world-wide, has been built up. In 
1878 the business passed under the 
management of J. M. Cook, now 
deceased, the elder Cook’s only 
son, to whom much of its develop- 
ment has been due. Cook tours 
are still actively managed by the 
third generation of the family. 

In England the company has al- 
ways spent money liberally for ad- 
vertising and printing, maintaining 
a department for these items that 
is one of the most costly in its ad- 
ministration. As an indication of 
how effective advertising has been 
made, it is stated that in a cértain 
year the company sent out nearly 
14,000,000 pieces of printed matter, 
and that for each four of these cir- 
culars a traveling ticket of some 
kind was sold. Nearly every 
newspaper and magazine of note 
in England contains Cook adver- 
tising, and the firm also publishes 
several periodicals in its own be- 
half. Cook’s American Traveler’s 
Gazette, published monthly by the 
New York office, is a large maga- 
zine containing most complete 
tables of steamship sailings, as well 
as general information about tours 
and illustrated articles about for- 
eign countries. It is widely cir- 
culated, and in some respects as 
general in tone as the Four-7 rack 
News. The company has always 
preferred to maintain it as a pri- 
vate publication. Cook’s Excur- 
sionist is a similar monthly maga- 
zine issued in England. Paris has 
L’Excursionniste Cook, Vienna 
Cook’s Welt-Reise-Zeitung, Bom- 
bay Cook’s Oriental Travelers’ Ga- 
sette, and Melbourne Cook’s Aus- 
tralasian Travelers’ Gazette, all of 
which are published + monthly. 
Time tables, maps and guidebooks 
are also published, both for adver- 
tising purposes and sale. 

Jas. H. Co..ins. 
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WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 
FIFTH WEEK. 








In response to the weekly ad 
contest sixty advertisements were 
received in time for report in this 
issue Of PRINTERS’ INK. The one 
here reproduced was deemed best 
of all submitted. It was sent in by 
Wm. M. Schwartz, Court street, 
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one ad will be chosen which is 
thought to be superior to every 
other submitted in the same week. 
The ad so selected will be repro- 
duced in Printers’ INK, if pos- 
sible,-and the name of the sender, 
together with the name and date of 
the paper in which it had insertion, 
will also be stated. A coupon, 
good for a year’s subscription to 











F. H. Dorr, Vice-President. 
W. E. Proctor, Vice-President. 








the other for the busy check-maker. 
in one or both of these forms, we want you tocall and ask us 
about them. 


THE CROGHAN BANK AND SAVINGS COMPANY 
FREMONT, OHIO. 


A. E, Ricz, President. 





In a business way, there is 
nothing more attractive than 
the well-filled 


Bank Book. 


It is not only attractive, 
but of vital importance to 
every person who is handling 
or saving money. 

This bank issues two kinds 
of books—one for the interest- 
gatherer and the money-saver ; 
As you are doubtless interested 


Jno. C. BOLINGER, Cashier. 
Gro. H. Rrmers, Assistant Cashier. 











Fremont, O., and it appeared in the 
Fremont, O., Daily News. A cou- 
pon was mailed to Mr. Schwartz 
as provided in the conditions which 
govern this contest, viz.: Any 
reader may send an ad which he or 
she notices in any periodical for 
entry. Reasonable care should be 
exercised to send what seem to be 
good advertisements. Each week 


PRINTERS’ INK, will be sent to the 
person who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
should preferably be announce- 
ments of some retail business. 
Patent medicine ads are barred. 
The sender must give his own 
name and date of the paper in 
which the ad had insertion. 











W E desire to get in communication with a few of the 
finest and most artistic job and catalogue com- 

positors in the United States with a view to permanent 

employment. Must be “Typographical Architects” with 

the best of references as to character and ability. 

THE BARTA PRESS, 28 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FACTS ABOUT FARM PAPERS, 





“A good deal of downright pre- 
judice against farm papers exists 
among advertisers who concede 
the value of advertising and spend 
big money for space in magazines 
and dailies,” says W. C. Stuart, of 
the Leith & Stuart special agency, 
New York. “Advertisers who do 
not come in touch with the farmer 
have the comic paper impression 
of him as a jay, and naturally 
place little value on papers that 
are made for him exclusively. 
Others have knowledge of the 
farmer as he really is, and know 
the value of the agricultura! press. 
Yet they do not know how to use 
farm papers. To get rid of the 
notion that the farmer is a green- 
horn, just go where he lives and 
watch him on his native heath, 
with his telephone, his daily paper, 
his piano and his ideas of college 
education for his children. Some 
of the men who-handle advertising 
appropriations are better posted on 
the Boer and the Laplander than 
on the American farmer. I say 
this in all good nature. They are 
missing a very big, vital audience 
by regarding the farmer as a cheap 
person, for he buys good goods. 
Among the things regularly adver- 
tised in farm papers are Ivory 
Soap, Scott’s Emulsion, Stevens 
and Marlin Rifles, Macbeth lamp 
chimneys and the Youth’s Com- 
panion. These are not cheap ar- 
ticles. The banks that solicit mail 
accounts have uncovered a fruit- 
ful field in the agricultural press. 

“The most harmful ignorance is 
that of the man who spends money 
blindly in farm papers, however. 
He stands to lose, while the man 
who isn’t spending doesn’t. The 
agricultural press is intricate. No 
single paper or group of papers 
reaches all the farmers in the 
United States, or any great pro- 
portion of them. The _ general 
farm papers which treat the farm 
as q whole are all sectional in their 
circulation. Ivory Soap appeals to 
every family that you can reach 
through any kind of a farm paper, 
so long as it has circulation, and to 
advertise such an article it is best 
to take the mediums that treat 
every department of farming in 


a general way—poultry, fruit rais- 
ing, dairying, stock, staple crops 
and so forth. Of such papers 
there is a group covering the East, 
another group in the Middle West, 
another in the Mississippi Valley, 
the Far West and the South. Each 
keeps well within its territory. 
But perhaps the farmer you want 
to reach is following some spe- 
cialty. Not long ago an Eastern 
firm wanted to advertise a sheep- 
dip. They picked out a group of 
general farm papers covering the 
country east of the Mississippi. 
There are no sheep east of the 
Mississippi, and the campaign 
should have been centered on the 
sheep-raising States in the West. 
Another firm had a vaccine for 
cattle. Its field was also west of 
the Mississippi. But if the article 
to be exploited appeals to those 
who raise cattle for dairy purposes 
the center of that industry is in 
New York State. Farming is 
highly specialized, like all other 
industries, and each specialty has 
its papers—live stock, horticulture 
and floriculture, irrigation, horse 
breeding, hogs, market gardening. 
When it comes to using these spe- 
cialty papers many advertisers 
make expensive errors. Some- 
times the entire campaign depends 
on knowing the farm papers from 
a geographical standpoint—what 
products are peculiar to certain 
localities and how to reach the 
man who produces them. Amount 
of circulation is no criterion, for 
sometimes the class to be reached 
is small, and has but one or two 
specialty papers whose circulation 
looks insignificant to an adver- 
tiser accustomed to the big figures 
of the dailies and magazines. 
“When a general advertiser goes 
into farm papers he nearly always 
makes the mistake of using too 
much space. In general mediums 


big displays are necessary to at-. 


tract attention. The farm papers, 
however, are all made up so that 
every ad has a position near read- 
ing matter. Usually the adver- 
tising is scattered through the pa- 
per at the outer bottom corners of 
the pages. Ofttimes it is on a 
page that treats of the adver- 
tiser’s subject, as poultry notes 
or live stock suggestions. Then 
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it must be remembered _ that 
readers of farm papers often 
take them for the ads. A wo- 
man who subscribes for a poul- 
try paper is as much interested in 
the ads as in the text. One out of 
every hundred readers of a general 
newspaper may be interested in the 
advertiser's commodity, but the 
commodity suited to farm papers’ 
readers interests ninety-nine read- 
ers in the hundred. So it isn’t 
necessary to splurge with a full 
page when a quarter page will tell 
the story amply without crowding. 
Small space will pay better used 
regularly in the farm _ papers. 
Nothing is so out of place in farm 
papers as the advertiser with daily 
paper ideas. The audience and 
conditions are _ different. Big 
spaces pay in dailies because they 
reach so many readers. But the 
farm journals’ circulation is small 
in comparison, and the space costs 
more per reader. To use any more 
than is necessary is simply to waste 
energy. The farm papers cannot 
begin to compare with the big 
dailies in cheapness of advertising 
rate. The rate in the Country 
Gentleman, of Albany, is forty 
cents a line. It reaches 26,000 
readers. You can reach 600,000 
readers for forty cents a line in the 
New York Sunday Journal. But 
farm papers, on the other hand, 
are cheaper than the magazines. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, with 
its rate of $6 per line for more 
than 1,000,000 circulation, is 
cheaper pro rata than other maga- 
zines. The Practical Farmer, of 
Philadelphia, with 50,000 circula- 
tion, has a rate of twenty-one cents 
a line. At this rate the cost of 
1,000,000 circulation would be 
$4.20. 

“Copy must be different for farm 
papers. The advertising that sells 
goods in newspapers and maga- 
zines often fails to move the far- 
mer. He wants technical argu- 
ments, particularly in the case of 
machinery. Gasoline engines are 
coming into general use on farms 
now, as they can be hauled around 
to do various kinds of work. The 
farmer can use a gasoline engine 
to pump water for his stock for 
the day, and then take it up into 
the timber lot and saw down a 


tree. The mechanism of a gasoline 
engine is complicated, yet the ads 
that pull best with farmers are 
those that go into these techni- 
calities, and when you put the 
machine itself before a group of 
farmers it is dissected to the last 
belt. Inquiries from farmers are 
pretty certain to contain technical 
questions. Remember that if any- 
thing goes wrong with a machine 
it is the farmer himself who must 
repair it. 

“Many of the commodities now 
advertised in magazines would 
bring results twice as good in 
farm papers, simply because they 
are more suited for country people. 
We have just started a series of 
ads for the Reversible Collar Com- 
pany, of Boston. Their product 
is a paper collar with a cloth sur- 
face. It is suited to the farmer 
because it looks like linen and is 
cheap enough to throw away. He 
prefers it to linen collars because 
it is difficult to have the latter 
laundered in the country, and the 
folks at home can’t get the laun- 
dry finish. 

“Farm papers are generous with 
reading notices, too, but these are 
of little use unless well written. 
The most difficult piece of adver- 
tising copy to write, in my opinion, 
is the reading notice. The disguis- 
ed reading notice is not good. It 
is best to frankly show that the 
notice is an ad, but make it as 
interesting as a story. Bring out 
some strong fact about the goods, 
and cast it in fresh phrases. Read- 
ing notices are read and trusted, 
for with no class of publications is 
the editor.so close to. his readers 
as in the farm papers.” 

Mr. Stuart’s list embraces four 


agricultural mediums — Country 
Gentleman, Albany; Practical 
Farmer, Philadelphia; Farmers’ 


Review, Chicago, and Farm and 
Ranch, Dallas, Texas. 
_—_—_ oO 


EAT REAP S 0 A RS | ABET! 
679 COPIES PER ISSUE 


ine pe average circulation during 19> 
50 local weeklies of the ATLAN. 
TI¢ COAST LISTS, ‘Almost a Millon a 
Week and no return copies. $3.65 per 
line on 500 line contracts, These papers 
are nearest to the hearts of the country 
ople. They control their pocketbooks. 

ooklet free. 134 Leonard St., N. Y. 




















FROM ARKANSAS. 
“Tue GrapPHic.” 

Evening, Sunday and Twice-a-Week. 

Pine Buiurr, Ark., March 14, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Heretofore we have never considered 
the advertising agencies a necessity, 
help, nor a friend of newspapers, but 
after a closer investigation we find we 
are mistaken; so in the future expect 
to do everything within reason to help 
and encourage all agencies. 

Yours very truly, 
ApDAMS PRINTING Co, 


—_——_+or————— 

BILLPOSTERS’ CONVENTION. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS THE ASSOCIAT- 

ED BILLPOSTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 

OF THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 
514 Tribune Building. 
Cuicaco, March 17, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Knowing that you are disposed at all 
times to promote and give publicity to 
matters pertaining to advertising, | am 
taking the liberty of calling your at- 
tention to arrangements now being per- 
fected for the Annual Convention of the 
Associated Billposters and Distributors 
of the United States and Canada. 

The meeting is to be held in the 
assembly hall of the Administration 
Building of the St. Louis Exposition 
July 12th to 15th ificlusive. ‘3 

President Francis, of the Exposition 
Company, has authorized a special day 
set apart to be known as “Poster Day,” 
the date being Friday, July 15. 

With a view to promoting and en- 
couraging the making and use of the 
better class of posters, the association 
will offer to advertisers who use posters 
for display three special prizes for the 
best and most effective posters exhibited 
on “Poster Day.” The competition for 
these prizes will be open to all advertis- 
ers who use posters for display on the 
billboards. The judges will be selected 
during the week of the convention to 
award the prizes. 

Announcements and invitations are 
already being sent out from the na- 
tional headquarters of the association 
to every billposter whose address can be 
secured in America, England, Europe 
and all the foreign countries. National 
advertisers, poster printers, soliciting 
agencies, publishers of the trade papers, 
in fact everybody interested in adver- 
tising, especially outdoor display, will 
be invited to attend the convention, and 
especially to participate in making 
“Poster Day” a memorable event in the 
history of outdoor advertising. 

In behalf of the Associated Billposters 
and Distributors I will be under obliga- 
tions and appreciate very highly any 
mention you may make through the col- 
umns of your valuable paper in your 
next issue pertaining to the above _men- 
tioned convention and the “Poster Day.” 

Any information desired relative to 
the convention or the special features 
which will characterize it can be obtained 
by addressing the secretary’s office. 

Yours truly, 
Cuas. Bernarp, Sec’y. 
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WHERE IS IT PUBLISHED? 
“YpsILANTI EvENING PRreEss.”’ 
Ypsilanti’s Only Daily. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The Ypsilanti Evening Press was born 
to-day. Have forwarded you a copy of 
the first edition. Every home in Ypsi- 
lanti, a city of over 7,000, will get a 
paper, as well as every person living on 
the rural routes of the city. 

The Press was started at the request 
of the business men of Ypsilanti and 
at the present time, the first day of is- 
sue, it has over 600 subscribers, and no 
canvass has been made until to-day. 
The Press is in no combination with any 
other paper and will have a constituency 
particularly its own. 

_ From the way subscriptions are com- 
ing in, it is believed that the Press will 
have a 2,500 circulation inside of three 
months. Very respectfully yours, 
YPSILANTI EVENING PREss. 


i 
PENNSYLVANIA NEWSPAPER EN- 
TERPRISE. 


“Mount CARMEL ITEM.” 
Largest Circulation in the Region. Is- 
sued Every Day Except Sunday. 
Mount CarMEL, Pa., Mar. 16, 1904. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have this hour closed a contract 
with a set of circulation boomers who 
will take hold of our paper April 1st and 
proceed to finish up the job of getting 
all the subscriptions that are to be got- 
ten in this community. 

_ There will be some forty hustlers at 
it. They will all work under the fel- 
lows that have boomed the largest pa- 
pers in the country; they in turn will 
be backed by us in anything they do 
or say, just so the subscription is paid 
in advance. No terms, no_ haggling; 
only just get the name and money. We 
in turn to give the people one complete 
novel per month in connection with 
every piece of news that is news the 
day it happens. 

_ We are non-political, taking no sides 
in politics. 

We now have the other fellows skin- 
ned a mile and will now try to skin 
them so bad that the fresh air will be 
injurious to their health. 

Yours truly, 
E. B. Kemsie, Mgr. 
a al 


HOW OLD IS ANN? 
New York, March 18, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the front part of Printers’ INK 
for March 16 I note that an advertising 
agent is quoted as saying that he would 
give $50 if somebody would send him an 
adwriter capable of earning $50 per week. 

In the back part of Printers’ INK of 

the same date I find an elaborate de- 
fense of the ad school by one of them. 
_ For anything I know, all the advertis- 
ing schools may be all they claim to be, 
and a lot more, but if they are, as claim- 
ed, constantly turning out men capable 
of earning tremendous salaries, and ad- 
vertising agents can’t find any men cap- 
able of writing decent copy, how old is 
Ann? Yours truly, 

Tue Georce Erurince Company, 
Leroy FARMAN. 
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HOW TO WRITE SMALL AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 

By E. D. Snow, Principal Com- 
mercial Department High School, 
Rutland, Vt. 

There are thousands of mer- 
chants throughout the country 
who use from two to six inches, 
single column, in good papers, and 
get but small returns on their in- 
vestment. Two very obvious 
reasons are: poor copy and in- 
frequency of change. Many mer- 
chants say things in their ads that 
they would never think of uttering 
in the presence of a customer. They 
do not seem to understand that 
the same descriptions and argu- 
ments used to induce a customer 
to purchase an article in the store 
will, when abbreviated and modi- 
fied somewhat in an ad, cause him 
to come to the store and investi- 
gate. 

It is not necessary, except with 
an entirely new article, to try to 
create in the minds of the people 
a desire for the article advertised. 
The desire is already there, and 
your efforts should be devoted to 
influencing the reader to satisfy 
his desire at your store. The best 
way to accomplish this result is 
to give him an accurate, detailed, 
enthusiastic description of the ar- 
ticle offered for sale. I hear you 
say, “That’s just it; I have heard 
that before; but how am I going to 
do it? I can talk about my goods, 
but I can’t write about them. The 
moment I take up a pen to write, 
my thoughts take wings and fly 
away.” 

No, your thoughts do not fly 
away; they are right with-you, but 
you do not consider them worthy 
of expression in print. You do 
not think of your goods and their 
many admirable qualities; instead 
you see only your audience and 
you long to say something 
“grand,” “powerful” and “con- 
vincing,” and frequently the result 
is something insipid or ridiculous. 
Suppose a customer comes into 
your store and asks to be shown 
an overcoat. Do you pound on the 
counter, give a war whoop or get 
off some joke in order to hold his 
attention while you talk to him 
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about the good points of the coat? 
If you were to tell him a funny 
story you might get his mind off 
of the coat, and a sale lost would 
probably be the result. 

There are always a certain num- 
ber of people in a place who are 
interested in the article you are ad- 
vertising; they are either in imme- 
diate need of it or intend to pur- 
chase it some time in the future, 
and the name of the article or some 
thing closely related to it will at- 
tract their attention more quickly 
than anything else, and a good de- 
scription of what you have to offer 
will have greater weight with their 
judgment than any other thing you 
cen say. 

The majority of merchants have 
no plan or system in regard to 
their advertisements. They wait 
until they “feel” like writing an 
advertisement, and as the “feel” 
seldom puts in an appearance, they 
are compelled to write “copy” 
when they are tired, and a hasty, 
mushy ad is often the result. They 
will point with pride to their sys- 
tem for handling a large business 
easily, accurately and cheaply, but 
they overlook one of the most im- 
portant factors in successfully 
building up a business—a vivid pen 
picture in the daily papers of what 
they have to offer. 

So far as the display of your ad 
is concerned, the paper that is 
worth advertising in generally has 
in its employ a printer who can 
put your copy in attractive form. 
The ads in the Model Ad Depart- 
ment of Printers’ INK are excel- 
lent examples of effective display 
in small ads. The two things left 
to consider are, what to advertise 
and how to write the copy. 

You should sit down and write 
out the names of the articles that 
you want to present during the 
week—hetter still make the list for 
a whole month. 

I assume that you will change 
your ad every day, or at least three 
times a week. To use one ad 
several times in succession is just 
as bad as repeating a sentence 
several .times to a customer. If 
you wish to drive an idea home, 
you use a different combination of 
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words—the.ad should be changed 
every day. 

If you desire to do your best 
work, don’t wait until you are com- 
pelled to write the copy; have two 
or three ads ahead all the time. 
With your list before you, you do 
not have to study over what you 
shall advertise. You all know how 
hard it is to decide, at a moment’s 
notice, what to put in. Of course, 
in a three or four inch space you 
will advertise but one thing at a 
time. 

If it is difficult at first to express 
yourself freely, take a sheet of 
paper and on this jot down the 
points of excellence of the article. 
In order to refresh your memory 
on these points imagine yourself 
behind the counter attempting to 
make a sale. Think of the ques- 
tions that have been asked in re- 
gard to its quality, style, durability, 
etc. Write down your answers, 
as nearly as you can remember 
them, without attempting to put 
them in logical order. When you 
get through you will have some 
excellent material for your ad. The 
descriptions and statements will 
need a little rearranging—you will 
be surprised to know how little. 

Suppose you desire. to advertise 
a fine camera. Consider for a 
moment what you would say to a 
customer about this camera. The 
principal thing is the lens, then the 
shutter, finally the box. You would 
point out to the customer that the 
camera was equipped with a Zeiss 
No. 7 triple convertible lens, with 
an equivalent focus of 7% inches, 
guaranteed to cut a 5x7 plate clear 
to the edges. You would show 
him how the lens is made up of 
several different parts in order to 
give great depth of focus and over- 
come all distortion. You would 
show him how one part of the lens 
could be taken out and the other 
part used alone to increase the 
length of focus for far distant 
views, giving a perspective that 
could not be secured in any other 
way. Then you would describe the 
Volute shutter, explaining how it 
could be set to automatically act in 
two seconds, one second. %, %, 
or 1-150 of a second, enabling him 
to take a picture of an express 
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train at full speed—6o or 70 miles 
an hour. Next you illustrate how 
the bellows could be extended to 
18 or 20 inches for the long dis- 
tance work, explain the drop front 
for wide-angle photography—in- 
door work—and then call his at- 
tention to the reversible swing 
back, enabling him to take pictures 
of objects above or below the 
camera, without giving the im- 
pression that the object is bending 
toward or away from the camera. 
Finally you would say something 
about the neat appearance of the 
leather-covered mahogany case, 
and the accessories that go with 
the camera. You surely have 
enough material in the above 
notes for a first-class ad. 

Another instance: a stove. A 
good baker and economy in the use 
of fuel are the qualities desired. 
How do you try to prove to your 
customer that your stove possesses 
these qualities? Is there anything 
peculiar about the firebox that 
causes it to throw out more heat, 
with a smaller use of coal, than 
other stoves? Is the oven so con- 
structed or arranged that the heat 
in every part of it is uniform, and 
is there a thermometer in the oven 
door so that you can tell if the heat 
is up to the proper degree? What 
contrivances are there for regulat- 
ing this wonderful stove? People 
are interested in knowing all about 
these things when they come to 
your store; you can interest them 
by telling the same things in your 
ads. 

After you have written your ad, 
if you think the language is not 
quite what it should be, consult 
your dictionary and book of 
synonyms. A few weeks of this 
kind of work will enable you to 
write your ads for a week, in a 
short time. In writing your head- 
ing use something that is sug- 
gestive of the article, else the very 
people who would be most likely 
to buy, the ones you wish to read 
your ad, may not have their atten- 
tion attracted. It is hardly neces- 
sary to tell you to use short, con- 
cise sentences, if you write down 
the language that you use to your 
customers. You may not be able 
to write a polished, finished ad, but 
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I wish to again remind you that 
the descriptions and arguments 
that will sell goods in your store 
will, when placed in an ad, draw 
the same class of customers to 
your store, and that is what every 
business man desires. 

Of course, you will quote prices 
on most of the articles advertised. 
If you don’t do it people will think 
you want.to get them into your 
store and “bleed” them. If you 
carry a superior line of goods and 
must charge a higher price, make 
the quality of your goods a strong 
point—tell the people just why you 
have to charge more. I know that 
some merchants think it cheapens 
goods to tag them with a price 
mark, but it doesn’t begin to 
cheapen them as a long residence 
on the shelf will. The marked 
price has an attraction for cus- 
tomers—especially women—that no 
up-to-date merchant cares to dis- 
regard. 

In picking out subjects for your 
ads, do not go to extremes. If you 
advertise nothing but high-priced 
goods, people will get the im- 
pression that you are a strictly 
high-priced man, and, with the ex- 
ception of the very large city, this 
kind of trade is rather limited. On 
the other hand, advertising low- 
priced articles only would give you 
a 5 and 10 cent store reputation. 
Take in the whole range of your 
stock, but let the difference, if 
any, be on the lower-priced goods, 
because the majority of your trade 
will come from people who con- 
sider price carefully, and, after all, 
the main value of advertising is to 
interest people sufficiently to cause 
them to come to your place of busi- 
ness and investigate. 

—__~+or 





ON BEING A SOLICITOR. 

It is no mean profession. Many as- 
sume the role who unworthily wear the 
cloak, but in all legitimate business and 
as between honorable men the solicitor 
is a welcomed visitor because no solicitor 
worthy of the name will ask the time 
of a busy man who cannot give in re- 
turn a quid pro quo. In other words, 
the solicitor who cannot bring to his 
prospective patron a special knowledge, 
a suggestive observation, or a financial 
advantage should not ask the privilege 
of an interview.—The Homely Philo- 
sopher, published by the Franklin 
Press, Detroit. 
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1903 A RECORD YEAR 


FOR THE 


Chicago Record-Herald 


Among Chicago morning news- 
papers the advertising published in 
3903 as compared with 1902 shows 

HE RECORD-HERALD gained 706 
columns 71 lines. The Tribune lost 
860 columns 212 lines. The Examiner 
and Sunday American lost 2,707 col- 
umns 99 lines. 

This, notwithstanding THE REC- 
ORD-HERALD refused to publish many 
advertisements accepted by other 
papers, and all the rates of THE REC- 
ORD-HERALD are on its rate card. 
The only morning paper in Chicago 
that dare publish its circulation. 


The average circulation for 


1903 : Sunday, 191,317; 
Daily, 154,218. 
The largest two-cent circulation in | 


the United States, morning or even- 
ing. ~ 

















60 Addresses Printed Per Minute, 


Cost 5 cents per 1,000. 


The Standard Auto-Addresser 


isa visible writer, never duplicates, and only 
comune space of typewriter. Operated by 


y. Catalogue pictures the process. 


PECK & JOLINE, 71 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Addressing Done at Low Rates. 















WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS 
By T. Russell. 


A good deal of advertising has 
been done here during the past 
year or so by the Pelman Memory 
School. Mr. Pelman has a system 
of some sort by which he claims to 
make bad memories good and good 


memories better. To copy the 


famous “Sozodont” phrase, it may 
be said to be “Good for bad mem- 
ories; not bad for good memories.” 
Most people would be glad to have 
their memories improved; I wish 
Mr. Pelman could improve mine. 
However, that is not the question. 
This memory school advertising 
has broken out in a new place. 
The Academy and Literature an- 
nounces a scheme by which it is 
able to offer to its readers, and not 
merely to them, but to the general 
public (as the thing is advertised 
in other publications besides the 
parent paper, the Academy), all 
the advantages of a course in the 
Pelman system, during a limited 
period of time, at a discount of 50 
per cent. 
* * * 
Of course the essence of this is 
that it will bring in, during a cer- 
tain time, a considerable increase 
of business to Mr. Pelman, and 
that to obtain this accession he is 
willing to forego half the fees nor- 
mally payable. In the case of a 
correspondence course, where the 
intrinsic, physical value of the mer- 
chandise sold is insignificant, con- 
sisting of no more than, I suppose, 
a number of printed lessons and 
excercises, one can readily see how 
an advertiser can afford to do this. 
Even merchandise having a much 
more serious cost price, piece by 
piece, it is sometimes possible to 
sell at a great reduction where a 
large number of units can be dis- 
posed of. The cost price of Mr. 
Pelman’s lessons is, of course, the 
ingenuity and study which he has 
expended upon the elaboration, 
doubtless valuable and useful, of 
his system, though I know nothing 
about it. An American firm has, 
as the readers of PRINTERS’ INK 
are well aware through these let- 
ters, been selling many standard 
books, of which the Encyclopedia 
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Britannica was one, at a similar re- 
duction. But obviously a course 
of lessons is a much easier thing to 
manipulate in this way, and we 
shall presently no doubt see the 
numerous physical culture teach- 
ers (including that very ingenious 
advertiser, Sandow) and all sorts 
of correspondence school people 
following the lead of Mr. Pelman 
and the Academy and Literature. 
Even the advertising schools, of 
which I am bound to say that I 
have no very elevated opinion, will 
doubtless follow suit. 
* * * 

But (as the minister says) is 
there no lesson here for all of us. 
my brethren? Surely the lesson is 
that advertising is one of the great- 
est cheapeners in commerce. Ad- 
vertising makes possible a greatly 
increased sale of any sort of mer- 
chandise or utilities, with nothing 
like a proportionate increment of 
adminstrative expenses; conse- 
quently advertised things are com- 
monly sold much cheaper than 
things not advertised, notwith- 
standing the unquestionable fact 
that the cost of advertising has to 
be added to the former. 

* * * 


The Drouet Institute is a con- 
cern which was advertising a lot 
last year. It was vehemently at- 
tacked in Mr.- Henry Labouchere’s 
paper Truth. “Labby,” as the gen- 
ial cynic is familiarly called, re- 
gards himself as having a sort of 
general commission to “go for” 
anything which he thinks to be in 
need of reform or obliteration, 
and the Drouet Institute came un- 
der the lash of the eloquent pen 
which through the intermediary 
hand of his assistant editor, Mr. 
Horace Voules, Mr. Labouchere 
wields. The Drouet people under- 
take to cure principally deafness; 
but they also tackle diseases of the 
nose, throat, and ear generally, giv- 
ing advice by mail and supplying 
medicines and applications. The 
effect of the assault made on them 
by Truth was to kill a consider- 
able portion of their business. I 
have even heard that many of the 
newspapers declined to insert their 
advertising any more. Truth (like 
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its homonym, truth) is a great 
power. Recently one of the men 
employed at the Drouet Institute 
(who has a very respectable for- 
eign degree, not, however, medical- 
ly registerable under the English 
law) left the Institute and went 
into practice on his own account. 
Truth immediately went for him, 
and called him a quack of the 
worst kind. He promptly brought 
suit for libel. The English law of 
libel is a vital and effective instru- 
ment. The plaintiff was severely 
cross-examined as to his proceed- 
ings, and most of the eminent nose, 
throat and ear specialists in the 
medical profession (all of them 
hate the unregistered practitioner, 
of course, worse, much worse, than 
poison) were put into the box to 
testify that his methods and the 
methods of the Drouet Institute 
were no good. But the plaintiff 
countered rather neatly by putting 
into the box a woman who claimed 
that she had been ineffectually 
treated for years by one of these 
very specialist witnesses, and was 
afterwards cured by the plaintiff. 
In the end the jury found for him 
and awarded him $5,000 damages, 
to which the judge added the costs 
of the suit. Perhaps Mr. La- 
bouchere will be more careful next 
time he attacks a large advertiser. 
Or perhaps, on the other hand (as 
he is quite fearless, and I believe 
actuated by a sincere if sometimes 
mistaken sense of public duty), he 


won't. 
* * 


Mr. S. H. Benson, who owns one 
of the very best equipped adver- 
tising agencies in London, and is 
himself one of the best advertis- 
ing experts on this side of ‘the At- 
lantic, crosses that ocean by the 
steamer which will convey this let- 
ter, for a short visit to the United 
States. Mr. Benson is perhaps 
best known as the agent who 
handles and places the very clever 
Bovril advertising; but he has a 
large number of other clients, and 
I notice that people whose adver- 


tising comes to his office. have a. 
. way..of. staying. with him..: Mr.- 


Benson; who: is: accompanied on 


‘this joutney by his daughter, will 


s 
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make but a shoft stay. He has 
much to attend to in London. 
* * * 

An amusing lawsuit occurred 
the other day between two firms 
both advertising shoes. The plain- 
tiffs, S. T. Mitchell & Sons, Lim- 
ited, of Leeds, sought to restrain 
the defendants, Morris & Cowdery, 
from infringing their trade mark 
by borrowing the phrase (which 
forms part of the latter), “Fair 
wear or a free pair.” They alleged 
that the defendant firm had placed 
in their stores cards and other ad- 
vertising matter embodying this 
phrase, with the result that the 
public was liable to think that they 
were selling plaintiffs’ shoes. De- 
fendants denied that the words 
were a trade mark or that any one 
could claim exclusive use of them. 
Counsel, however, argued that the 
phrase (described by the judge as 
“poetry”) could not have been na- 
turally used; it must have been 
consciously copied. The advocate 
for Messrs. Mitchell even tried to 
suggest alternative phrases, to 
show how easy it would have been 
for the defendants to be original 
and strike out a line (or lines) for 
themselves. He admitted that it 
was not so easy as he had suppos- 
ed, but proffered a couple of sam- 
ples, which I quote: 


“ Tf at first the pieces fly, 
You must have another try,” 


which is certainly not altogether 
satisfactory and lacks the crispness 
of the original jingle. But this 
(he submitted—and the judge took 
the same view) was not so bad: 
‘* Bad wear, another pair.” 

However, I am rather glad that 
I haven’t that advocate for a part- 
ner in the advertising business. 

gest eee 


Success is sending out a series of 
large folders of fetching design and 
convincing argument. 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY, 
LINCOLN, NEB. 


Has the largest circulation. of .any news- 
r printed in the German lan guage, on 
Ene co ntinent—no exceptions. 


Circulation 145,448. 
RATE,35 CENTS. -- 
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SPHINX CLUB PROCEED- 
INGS. 


“What Is Advertising?” was the 
question before the Sphinx Club at 
the sixty-third dinner in the Wal- 
dorf on March g. President Dani- 
els was in the chair, and the theme 
of the evening was discussed from 
various sharp angles. Thomas 
Balmer, of the Butterick publica- 
tions, led with “Magazine Adver- 
tising,” saying in part: 

Three conditions are essential to the 
best advertising success, viz., securing 
the attention of the right person at the 
right time and in the right way. The 
magazine comes to the home; it is not 
delivered at the office. If the advertiser 
could choose a time for presenting the 
story of his wares he would wisely 
choose the quiet of the buyer’s home 
when he is at rest from the rush of 
business, and after a good dinner. If 
you consider that this privilege of a 
home visit is accorded to millions of 
homes on these favorable conditions, it 
is evident that magazine advertising 
proves a veritable gold mine to him 
who properly uses it. But, because of 
the sanctity of the home, the advertiser 
should be as discreet in his advertisement 
as if he were making the visit in person. 
No one doubts that 99 per cent of all 
magazines are read in the home, when 
the reader is surrounded by restful in- 
fluences and loved faces. It is the time 
when Mrs. Caudle begins to talk about 
the things she would like to possess. 
She has seen them advertised in the 
magazines and perhaps has_ received 
booklets and catalogues to reinforce their 
argument. It is the time when schools 
are selected, changes and improvements 
in household economy are considered, 
books are discussed and added to the 
library, and added necessaries are in- 
cluded in house-furnishings, and with 
prosperity, the articles of luxury are de- 
cided upon. How different is this from 
the ring of the alarm clock in the early 
morning, the hasty toilet, the hurried 
breakfast to catch a train, the cigar 
smoked in the crowded car, with wrig- 
gling, restless neighbors, reeking odors 
and chilly drafts; the effort to look over 
a newspaper that one hasn’t room to 
handle, the dirty print coming off on 
one’s hands, printed in type fit only for 
the strongest eyes and the best light. 
The medium through which one obtains 
it all is usually left behind in the car 
as if of no value beyond that half hour. 
That form of publicity is for to-day and 
it doesn’t live beyond it. Some maga- 
zines have been coming to the same 
homes for forty years. Perhaps the 

oung woman subscribes to it because 
er mother did and she believes in it 
because her mother believed in it. Of 
what other form of printed publicity 
can this be said? Such a personal in- 
terest in any publication creates a con- 
dition where the heart rules the head. 
Investigation proves that the heart quali- 
ty exists in magazine advertising, and 
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adds a distinct mercantile value to their 
advertisements. Each copy of a maga- 
zine of character is read by many people, 
is borrowed very oftcn and sent to some 
friend interested in magazine literature, 
which is not true of any other form of 
printed publicity. All others speedily 
light the fire or find the waste basket, 
and during their life are not even read 
thoroughly by the person who received 
them. Passing from the favorable con- 
ditions under which magazine advertise- 
ments are read, we now reach the per- 
son we desire most to influence—the 
reader—is the woman. In a woman’s 
magazine, as they buy over 90 per cent 
of all the goods which go into the home, 
you can be sure that the whole 100 per 
cent of your circuation is working for 
you, which is not true of any other 
form of publicity, not even the maga- 
zines which are not known as women’s 
magazines. I wish to analyze the 90 
per cent item of women’s purchase by 
statistics recently compiled by Mr. Wal- 
dron for Mahin’s Magazine, which shows 
that 6 per cent goes for fuel and light, 
4 per cent for furniture, 10% per cent 
for the woman and her children’s cloth- 
ing, 2 per cent for amusements, 1 per 
cent for books and papers, 42% per cent 
for food, which makes a total of 66 per 
cent purchased by the woman. Fifteen 
per cent is paid for rent; and whether 
the house is rented or owned the woman 
decides the choice of the house. This 
is one good reason why architects ad- 
vertising in the magazines find it profit- 
able, if they know their business. Four 
and a half per cent goes for men’s cloth- 
ing, but it is now well established that 
in women’s magazines articles of men’s 
attire, such as suspenders, razors, ete., 
the purchase of which is largely in- 
fluenced by women, makes it profitable 
to advertise in magazines for women. 
Societies and clubs and religion and 
charity form a total of 4 per cent. In 
these days of women’s clubs, some of 
this should be charged to the women, 
and if the claim is correct that women 
are the main support of religion, that 
item might well be charged to them, 
too. These items will bring up the total 
to 89% per cent. The additional items 
of taxes, insurance, intoxicants and te- 
bacco, a total of 10 per cent, are the 
only items for which men are entirely 
responsible, and not only are women 
insuring their own lives, but are largely 
responstble for getting men to insure. 
As a rule the magazines are free from 
fake advertisements, extravagant state- 
ments and objectionable medical adver- 
tising. Most magazines either guarantee 
the validity of the advertiser’s statements 
and make good any loss incurred to sub- 
scribers, or require their advertisers to 
adjust satisfactorily all reasonable com- 
plaints of their readers. The confidence 
of the magazine readers in the advertise- 
ments is in this way justified. That the 
magazines do a great deal more than the 
daily papers for advertisers in protectin 
them against fake and objectionable 4 
vertising, is one of the reasons why 
magazine advertising is growing at such 
a tremendous rate. The magazine is al- 
ways up-to-date and so are its adver- 
tising pages, bringing knowledge of the 




















latest and best, at prices that are tempt- 
ing to all but the 400, who are not the 
people who make the backbone circula- 
tion of a magazine. They may be worth 
quoting as subscribers, as a reason why 
some one should take the magazine, but 
they are not worth quoting as a reason 
why advertisers should use it. The cir- 
culation of a magazine is mainly or 3 
the better class, the cultivated, the well- 
educated, and in many cases the wealthy, 
and always the wide-awake. There is a 
class of magazine readers who take 
magazines for the entertainment they 
afford. They usually have more ready 
cash than one would assume from their 
station in life and are able, therefore, 
to gratify their desires for comfort, bet- 
ter furnishing and travel. It is estimat- 
ed that as many as 90 per cent of all 
readers look at the advertising pages of 
the magazine first. Is there any other 
form of printed publicity of which this 
is true, or even approximately true? The 
literary quality of the magazine secures 
careful» and serious. attention, and the 
advertisements are benefited by that 
quality, because the readers put more 
faith in the advertisements appearing in 
a good magazine. A favorable impres- 
sion is made also by the quality of pa- 
per, the symmetry of text and illustra- 
tion. The illustrations have a great deal 
to do with the success of magazine ad- 
vertisements. For instance, nearly 75 
per cent of the advertisements appearing 
in the high-grade magazines are illus- 
trated; and in many of them more than 
45 per cent of the space is taken up in 
illustrations, and the illustration some- 
times more than half sells the goods. 
The great variety of advertisements in 
magazines makes them interesting, and 
it is the only printed medium of national 
circulation which admits of color print- 
ing. I have now covered in a_ general 
way the first three points—the time that 
advertising holds the attention best, the 
person toward whom the advertisement 
should be directed, and who is most re- 
sponsive; the character of the medium 
presenting the advertisement and_ the 
character of the associates of the adver- 
tiser who uses those mediums. The last 
point I wish to cover is the character of 
the effects of advertising in magazines. 
The character of the advertisement 
should be suited to the character of the 
people for whom it is designed. The 
‘how to do it” will always be a matter 
of detail which must suit the needs of 
each advertiser. I do not attempt in 
these remarks to set down any rules. 
Have always in mind that in reaching 
women through the women’s magazines, 
there is less waste circulation than there 
is in any other form of a, The 
economy of cost for quality of circula- 
tion, plus the length of life of the ad- 
vertisement, makes the selection of 
magazines almost a sine-qua-non where 
the advertiser desires national results 
and has not a fortune to spend in one 
year. Magazine publicity more than any 
other comprises the qualities of securing 
the largest volume of business in the 
shortest time at the least expenditure. 
Advertising in magazines has a direct 
responsive life of not less than thirty 
and more often of sixty days and a pub- 
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licity often of as many months, with 
the opportunity of being seen every day 
during the entire time by some one. 
No one assumes that any other medium 
has such vitality. The advertiser can 
deal more reliably so far as rates are 
concerned with the magazines than with 
any other form of printed publicity. 
Rates are more equable. They are more 
uniform and mostly based upon some 
recognized value per thousand of assured 
circulation. Their rates are maintained 
more inflexibly and uniformly for all 
advertisers for similar service in space 
and number of insertions. In a maga- 
zine it is not necessary to tell part of, 
your story one month and the rest of it 
the next month, because the opportunit 
of reading all the story once a mont. 
is apparent, and it will be read, provided 
you make the story interesting. The 
theory of telling a story by snatches was 
created for a less enduring form of 
publicity. There is no necessity of 
using short advertisements, “‘Get So and 
So” or “It is the best.” Cumulative 
value is more apparent in magazines, 
because the reader can look back and 
find the advertisement he saw months 
ago, if he keeps his magazines, as most 
persons do. The best proof of the 
value of the magazine for national pub- 
licity lies in the fact that there are more 
than 300 advertisers using it for national 
advertising, while there are not 10 per 
cent of that number using any other 
form of printed publicity which is worth 
considering. Of those who are usirg 
printed publicity in other forms, the 
majority appear also in the magazines. 
magazine advertisement which will 
sell goods after they are introduced into 
a store should, by creating inquiry, ‘suc- 
cessfully advertise the goods into the 
store. The practical experience of many 
who have tried it has proved the truth 
of this. No other form of national’ ad- 
vertising will produce this result except 
at much greater cost. Magazines offer 
an opportunity to test at a low cost-the 
public’s appreciation of a new thing all 
over the United States at the same time 
and ascertain the localities in which one 
can best supplement advertising by other 
means and by personal solicitation. 
Magazine advertising is the strongest 
national assistance to the salesman in 
his appeal to the dealer. The intelligent 
salesman knows, and the dealer he is 
trying to sell knows, that the magazines 
are read by the best families in: the 
town. And the salesman who has in- 
telligence enough to use this knowledge, 
instead of believing, as many do, that 
advertising cannot help him in selline. 
is the one who, in the future, will reap 
the reward for his intelligent study of 
advertising. No merchant will buy the 
unadvertised goods at the same price in 
preference to the advertised goods, if 
they are the same in quality. Trade- 
marked, advertised goods not only com- 
mand preference but a higher price. A 
manufacturer who cannot make all the 
goods he can sell should advertise them 
and raise their price. Even agents and 
peddlers of advertised goods know the 
value of magazine. advertising in its ap- 
~ to the women on whom they call. 
t supplements lack of acquaintance and 
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fortifies the seller when he tells the wo- 
men this article is advertised in her 
favorite magazine, and undoubtedly 
many a sale is made because of that 
fact. It is safe to say that what is 
known as the great mail order enter- 
prises of America could not have been 
built up without the aid of magazines. 
And the success of those enterprises has 
been largely due to the qualities that 
the magazine claims in its relation to 
the home. The magazines stand almost 
alone in the fight against organized de- 
predation upon simple people through 
illegitimate advertising, which is mis- 
leading and disappointing, not to men- 
ton fakism, fraud, and confidence be- 
traying. Magazines are the only natural, 
easy and economical media which the 
manufacturer or dealer who wishes to 
pass from his local home field to a na- 
tional one can properly consider. It is 
easier and less expensive to the national 
advertiser, since he has only to change 
his copy once a month, instead of daily, 
as in the case of the daily papers. The 
cost of copy, cuts, ¢tc., besides the dif- 
ficulty of securing any large number of 
papers of the same width column and 
rules for display, is a most serious item 
to be considered. A great deal too much 
has been made of what is known as the 
value of direct replies to advertising. 
Answers should be regarded chiefly as 
indications of the effect of advertising 
on the minds of readers of the maga- 
zine in which it appears. At no time 
should the advertiser advertising for 
publicity allow himself to be switched 
off the track by what he might consider 
insufficient volume of direct attention. 
First be sure -you’re right, then go 
ahead, and then keep everiastingly at it. 
There seems to be an epidemic among 
newspapers that might be characterized 
as a giving-away-something habit. Cir- 
culations of magazines are generally free 
of such offers. There can be no ques- 
tion that a magazine subscribed for 
solely on its merit because it is wanted 
in the home, and for which the full price 
has been paid, has always been, and I 
believe always will be, the best adver- 
tising medium. When a high-grade ad- 
vertisement appears in a magazine car- 
rying only other high-grade announce- 
ments, it is safe to say that if the goods 
are up to the standard of the require- 
ments of its readers, sooner or later 
that advertisement will be a success if 
the advertising is properly done. I 
would illustrate this thought by saying 
that a retail dealer who selects for the 
location of his store Fifth avenue, 
Broadway or Sixth avenue, near Twen- 
ty-third street, would get more business 
there, make more money and sell better 
goods if his goods are up to the stan- 
dard of the requirements of those who 
shop in that district. If they are not 
up to the standard of the requirements 
of the shopping public who frequent that 
portion of the city, he had better move 
his business to a cheaper and more in- 
ferior location. The same thing would 
hold good of the character of magazines 
that an advertiser uses; if the clientage 
is too good for his goods he had better 
find inferior magazines. It is well 
known that daily newspapers in their 


editorials will frequently conflict with 
the advertising that appears in the same 
issue. Some of this same inconsistency 
is appearing in the columns of some 
magazines. We see a liquor advertise- 
ment, and right under it a cure for the 
liquor habit; an advertisement for cigars. 
and tobacco, and right under it a cure 
for nicotine poison; an advertisement 
for coffee, and right near it one de- 
nouncing coffee as a poison. Advertis- 
ing brings strange bed tliows together. 
The most important improvement in the 
advertising world for the development of 
new business, for the safe-guarding of the 
advertisers’ interest, and for the reduc- 
tion of the death rate among advertisers, 
lies in the betterment of the agency 
service for the advertiser, and, if 
the publishers would co-operate more 
closely with the fegitimate advertising 
agent, would encourage the productive 
agent and discourage the unproductive 
agent, and would lend their helpful in- 
fluence toward the promotion of better 
service by the agent for both advertiser 
and publisher, then the advertising busi- 
ness would become more decent, practical 
and profitable for all concerned. The 
publisher should represent the ideal of 
benefiting his race and time. The ad- 
vertising department should be thorough- 
ly in harmony with that ideal. It should 
be so thoroughly equipped with knowl- 
edge of advertising questions as to be 
able to give sound advice for the use of 
their publications. If the advertising 
dose is considered a medicine to heal 
sick businesses, then statistics prove 
that we are bad doctors, that 66 per cent 
of our patients die within twelve months. 
No_ physician would recommend any 
medicine which would kill off two-thirds 
of his patients. I think the world 
would soon get to know those physicians 
as unsafe, and if they did not study and 
educate themselves into the proper use 
of new remedies which they advocated, 
some one else would soon do it and they 
would be relegated to the rear ranks of 
the profession. Aside from the fact that 
the study of this new remedy would he 
in the interest of humanity—in other 
words, an unselfish interest—if they suc- 
ceeded. in learning how to handle the 
remedy so as to save two-thirds of the 
patients who tock it, they would be not 
only attaining their ideal in the cause 
of humanity, but reaping a rich reward. 
If we do not do the right thing for the 
cause of right, then let us do it for the 
profit there is in it. It ought not to 
take a man all his life to learn that the 
present methods are not the most profit- 
able. The new methods have a larger 
hope for the future of success to the 
advertiser, the publisher and the agent 
than we have ever dreamed of in the 
past. 


Herbert F. Gunnison, of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, next expressed 
his opinion on advertising from a 
newspaper man’s view: 

, I am not now prepared to do the sub- 
ject justice, being called on quite sud- 
denly to respond to the question that 


had originally been assigned to Mr. Don 
C. Seitz, of the New York World. Mr. 











Seitz is unable to be present. This is 
to be regretted, as he is a recognized ex- 
pert on newspaper advertising. We 
must all admit that we know very little 
about the real. science of advertising. 
We have made advances in recent years 
and advertising has unquestionably im- 
proved, but we have yet much to learn 
before we can claim to be experts. A 
man may give a contract for $50,000 or 
$100,000 worth of advertising and no 
advertising expert can tell accurately 
what results it will bring. The adver- 
tising may prove highly successful and 
it may not. We don’t know yet how to 
reach the public so as to gauge their 
needs and ascertain their thoughts and 
opinions on any subject. For instance, 
last year the editors of some of our 
great newspapers thought they knew 
how the election in New York City was 
going to go. Well, when election night 
came they had to admit, in humiliation, 
that they didn’t know anything about it. 
When we are able to determine just 
what the people want, how they want 
it, and when, we will have come close 
to the satisfactory solution of the great 
science of advertising. The secret is to 
reach the right people at the right time, 
in the right way, and through the right 
medium. Of course everybody thinks 
that the advertising medium represented 
by him is the right medium. Not so. 
Some mediums are good for advertising 
some goods and not for others.  Bill- 
board and outdoor advertising, while 
effective, no doubt, often offends the ar- 
tistic sensibilities of the people and 
creates prejudice against the goods ad- 
vertised thereon. People traveling to 
and from Brooklyn cannot help but 
notice the glaring advertisements that 
disfigure the walls and chimneys and 
housetops of the buildings. These ad- 
vertisements offend the artistic eye and 
create a deep-rooted prejudice against 
the products. In Europe, a certain Am- 
erican typewriter was advertised ex- 
tensively in a certain city. The adver- 
tisements so disfigured walls and build- 
ings that the typewriter and its adver- 
tisements were actually driven from the 
city by an offended and enraged people. 
A certain brand of Cottolene is now 
being advertised in the newspapers. It 
has a cut showing the lady of the house 
handing the cook a can of the Cottolene. 
Something is said in the ad about cooks 
not using this particular brand of Cot- 
tolene because they are too ignorant to 
know its real merits. Now, the average 
cook is the steward of the house and 
buys its supplies. The majority of them 
are far from being ignorant, and they 
are not very likely to buy a product that 
advertises that they are too ignorant to 
know a good thing when they see it. 
The man who wrote that advertisement 
could not have been much of a judge 
of human nature. It’s worse than throw- 
ing money away to publish such adver- 
tisements. Every family that can afford 
to buy anything buys a newspaper, and 
that’s just why the newspaper is the 
great power in the land and the most 
valuable of all advertising mediums. In 
New York City alone more than $10,- 
000,000 a year is spent in advertising. 
More than four times the amount of 
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money is spent in newspaper advertising 
than in all other mediums together. The 
advertising columns of every reliable 
newspaper have the same careful super- 
vision that is given to the editorial and 
news columns. Objectionable and un- 
reliable advertisements are carefully ex- 
cluded. Thousands and thousands of 
dollars’ worth of advertising is yearly 
rejected on account of its immoral char- 
acter or unreliability by the newspapers 
of this city alone, to say nothing of the 
rest of the country. he good reputa- 
tion of a newspaper makes it imperative 
that it shall guarantee the character and 
reliability of the advertisement it prints. 
I agreé with the remarks of the previ- 
ous speaker as to the magnificent adver- 
tising display of the leading magazines. 
Often it is the most interesting and 
attractive feature of the magazines. 
Magazines that appear but once a month 
don’t generally contain advertisements 
of the things you happen to need at the 
moment—at the psychological moment 
when you need them and start out to 
buy them. The newspapers do. That’s 
why they are so much more effective 
mediums than any other kind. Have you 
ever noticed how magazine publishers 
resort to newspaper advertising to in- 
form the public as to the interesting 
contents of their next monthly issue? 

Artemas Ward, whom President 
Daniels jokingly referred to as 
“the oldest streetcar conductor in 
America,” spoke on “Streetcar Ad- 
vertising”: 

There are many different kinds of ad- 
vertising and advertising mediums, all 
peculiarly adapted to certain needs and 
requirements. Each advertiser should 
study his own case and_ select the 
medium that is likely to bring him the 
best returns. In advertising, all that 
is worthy and reliable will flourish and 
prosper. As you all know, I’m “root- 
ing” for streetcar advertising because I 
believe that to be the best advertising 
medium. The streetcar card has a uni- 
form display. No advertisement is ever 
overshadowed by another. It is always 
“preferred position,” for it is always 
“top of column.” It reaches the wage- 
earners, the bread winners, the sons of 
toil, the professional men, and the leisure 
class also to a great extent. It excels 
in the portrayal of trademarks, as they 
can be shown in their natural size and 
actual colors. A Uneeda Biscuit trade- 
mark in the newspapers, for example, is 
a sorry thing compared with the brilliant 
red of a streetcar card. A _ streetcar 
card appeals to people at the proper 
time, before the cares of work or busi- 
ness aré encountered in the morning 
and when they are left behind in the 
evening. Psychological fools—nardon 
me, I meant to have said schools—are 
now claiming that seventeen women were 
asked to name any street car advertise- 
ment they had recently read and failed 
to do so. Why were they not asked to 
settle that greater psychological problem, 
“Who finds all the lost umbrellas?” 
Streetcar advertising, considering its 
enormous — effectiveness, is amazingly 
cheap. It’s going to be dearer in tke 
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near future. Within the past week J 
signed the largest advertising contract 
the world has ever heard of, a contract 
for ten rs’ advertising in New York 
City’s elevated and underground rail- 
ways, involving not thousands but mil- 
lions of dollars. So much for the im- 
portance of streetcar advertising. 


F. James Gibson offered a reso- 
lution, seconded by Mr. Gunnison, 
requesting the authorities of Co- 
lumbia University to include in- 
struction in advertising in connec- 
tion with its new school of journal- 
ism. At the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Daniels it was agreed to take 
up and discuss the matter fully at 
the next dinner of the club. 

O. J. Gude then gave his views 
on the subject of “What is Adver- 
tising?” from the viewpoint of an 
outdoor advertiser. His speech 
was one of the hits of the evening. 


Advertising is the armor which pro- 
tects merchandising from general com- 
petition; the insurance policy that per- 
petuates a trademark, firm or corpora- 
tion; the greatest educational force in 
the greatest era of commercialism the 
world has ever known. But so great is 
the dynamic force of advertising—and 
so alert are our industrial chiefs to 
harness vet! power that can aid suc- 
cessful merchandising—and so quick to 
realize this situation are the men who 
control the mediums required by this 
education campaign, that to-day promul- 
gation with profit necessitates merit of 
product. So all these millions of dollars 
must be spent in teaching people of 
things that are worthy. And advertising 
is teaching—teaching all the time; teach- 
ing some who are willing pupils, and 
coger to go to school; others who are 
indifferent, but easily coaxed; others 
again absolutely obstinate, designedly 
turning their faces from the story thrust 
before them. And in these differentiat- 
ing moods and temperaments lies the 
mighty problem of the advertising 
master. That is why I am glad that the 
subject of this evening, while being 
answered by those who are directly in- 
terested in competitive mediums, has, 
through the wisdom of your secretary, 
been presented as one broad, basic 
problem, big enough to give each method 
its meed of praise without detracting 
from the merit of the others; big enough 
to invoke us all to admit that all medi- 
ums are good to advertise some things, 
but that it would not be profitable for 
all things to be advertised by all medi- 
ums. So I leave to the newspapers and 
magazines the willing pupils of the ad- 
vertising master’s school-world. For 
those who are seeking the day’s store- 
news there is no greater forum than the 
daily newspapers. For those eager 
searchers who voluntarily turn page 
after page of commercial announcement, 
no better place could be found than be- 
tween the covers of their favorite maga- 
zine. But for the great eighty-five per 
cent—the uninterested and indifferent, 








but potential purchasing people—outdoor 
advertising offers a biackboard from 
which there is no turning away. It 
teaches people who don’t know that they 
are being taught. Helps the working- 
man to be assertive, and “boss his 
nickel” when he says: “‘Give me a Cremo 
Cigar.” Adds to the complacency and 
self-esteem of fellows just like ourselves, 
when, in reply to the insinuating ‘What 
kind?” from the man behind the bar, 
the sight of hand on syphon helps us to 
answer quickly, “Wilson.” But if there 
happened to be a fellow there who is an 
ardent lover of a horse, he’d likely say, 
“Give me a Hunter,” or perhaps, “It’s 
up to you.” Little incidents acting on 
the film of memory, and reproducing 
pictures we have all seen before. And 
this is the powerful leverage that out- 
door publicity places in the advertising 
master’s hand—all the town a_black- 
board; every person on the street a 
student, reading the advertiser’s lesson, 
whether he will or won’t; bold face type 
or picture; letters as big as himself and 
sometimes bigger; always telling the 
story—in the morning, afternoon and 
night, to-day, to-morrow, every day. 
Drilling deeply into the memory of each 
passer-by some special “ame, phrase or 
trademark until it becomes part of the 
sub-conscious knowledge of the erstwhile 
stranger. This is advertising. 


W. S. Peck, advertising manager 
of the Simpson-Crawford Com- 
pany, spoke of department store 
advertising as he had found it: 


There was a time when the principles 
of advertising were defined by the hack- 
neyed phrase, “Keep your name before 
the public.” To-day advertising finds 
its fullest exemplification in never put- 
ting your name before the public unless 
you have something interesting to tell— 
something that will cause the great buy- 
ing public to read your advertisement— 
something that will make them look for 
your next ad because of the interesting 
character of the previous one. In order 
to carry out these principles successfully, 
the large dry goods houses must use the 
daily newspapers, and therefore I can 
say to you with emphasis that the great 
metropolitan newspapers of to-day bear 
the same relation to the large stores as 
the dynamo to the motor—the newspaper 
is the motive power that perpetuates 
their existence, and without it no large 
store could exist. The newspaper is 
the source from which the large store 
draws its sustenance—for the news- 
paper is the essential tribute that en- 
ables them to profitably exist. I can say 
with a conviction founded upon years 
of experience that the store of to-day 
that would attempt to depend upon gen- 
eral publicity—such as signs, billboards, 
programmes, etc., for its support, would 
find itself a derelict upon the com- 
mercial sea, drifting toward the reefs 
of adversity that always await the en- 
terprise that does not solve the problem 
of judicious advertising. What the pub- 
lic of to-day wants to know is the live 
shop news—news that tells of advan- 
tageous buying opportunities. They 
want it fresh cvery day, and in order 
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to give it to them the large stores must 
do it through the medium of the dai-y 
newspapers. I have no hesitancy in 
saying that general publicity is some- 
thing the large store of to-day wants 
very little to do with. Advertising of 
that character is good for something 
that is on sale in every store, and be- 
longs to the manufacturer. It is good 
for cereals which every grocer sells, it 
is good for patent medicines which every 
druggist sells, and I might add that it 
is good for “high balls.” But for the 
large dry goods store that seeks to 
draw the buying public to a certain 
place at a certain time, that store must 
buy and_ create live newspaper adver- 
tising. General publicity is of little avail 
to the merchant who seeks to bring the 
public to his store by posting the name 
of his firm on billboards or buying space 
in any old thing that comes along for 
the sake of keeping his name before the 
public. The only successful and profit- 
able advertising for a big store is news- 
paper advertising in large allopathic 
doses. The interests of the newspaper 
and the large stores are so closely allied 
that they have a common cause—co- 
operative relations that are growing 
more pronounced every day. The time 
is not far distant when the newspapers 
will take it upon themselves to interest 
themselves in the advertising of the 
large stores to the extent of having as 
much pride in the appearance and draw- 
ing power of an advertisement as the 
managing editor now has in the charac- 
ter of his news and the make-up of his 
paper. Good large store advertisements 
and plenty of them are circulation 
builders that will prove cheaper in the 
end than barrels of money dumped into 
circulation schemes, the effects of which 
wane ere the scheme is cold, because it 
is an incontrovertible fact that women 
of to-day buy papers for the large store 
advertisements, and this cannot be said 
of any other class of newspaper advertis- 
ing. No woman will buy a paper just to 
learn the price of Swamp Root. The 
Daily News of.Chicago has solved this 
problem. Glance at the advertisements 
it carries. The News is counted the 
best paying newspaper in America. They 
do not compel the large dry goods 
houses, who are pouring money into their 
coffers, to use a certain kind of type— 
to pay for a little overset matter—to pay 
for alterations—to use open line chalk 
plates that were in vogue in 1875—to 
use type that belongs to the days of 
Benjamin Franklin. The papers that 
have the greatest number of restrictions 
appreciate the value of modern methods 
in the make-up of thefr news section. No 
type is too black—no cuts are too pro- 
nounced in this section of the paper, but 
the stores that perpetuate their profitable 
existence must set their ads as they dic- 
tate and use cuts that belong to the 
days of Horace Greeley. To the gentle- 
men here to-night, who represent news- 
papers, I would say, “Take a lesson from 
the great magazine of to-day—help your 
advertisers to make their ads works of 
art from a_ typographical standpoint— 
and you will help them to make their 
ads pay better. Go out of your way to 
co-operate with the advertising man. 


' ‘ 


You will find he’s not such a démon as 
he’s rated. He never has time to 
think real hard on any one subject, and 
if you lend a helping hand and do the 
thinking for him in so far as Syogsaphi- 
cal display is concerned, you'll not only - 
earn his lasting gratitude, but will help 
him to help you make your paper a 
success and his advertising profitable. 


James O’Flaherty gave a sketch 
of department store growth and 
advertising from the earliest days 
in New York to the present. 


The department store of the present 
day is so closely associated with big ad- 
vertising that it is difficult to imagine 
it existed at any time apart from ad- 
vertising. - As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the department store idea was 
fairly launched on its career before it 
got the advertising habit. It was com- 
petition that begot the advertising habit 
between the department stores. While 
it is true that advertising of a kind was 
not entirely unknown before the advent 
of the department store, it is also true 
that it was not looked upon as of any 
special value by the pioneers of the de- 
partment store idea. The department 
store idea had its beginning in this city 
with A. T. Stewart when he opened his 
little shop on Broadway, near Chambers 
street, in 1838 or 1839. Although it is 
not to be supposed that Mr. Stewart 
imagined for a moment that he was 
developing a new method of retailing 
when he inaugyrated the system of gath- 
ering under one roof a variety of goods 
that before his time were sold in separate 
stores, yet the moment he began doing 
this he was bringing into life the de- 
partment store idea. In the decade be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, the idea in this 
town began to take definite shape, with 
the house of A. T. Stewart far in the 
lead. By the erection, in 1866, of what 
is even to-day conceded to be a mag- 
nificent building—the same now occu- 
pied by John Wanamaker—A. ‘ 
Stewart clinched his supremacy over all 
competitors and was recognized as the 
leading retail dry goods merchant in the 
United States, if not in the world. Up 
to this period such advertising as was 
done was not only meager and undttrac- 
tive, but was of so small a volume that 
it was of little value. Advertisements 
were set single column, and confined, as 
a rule, to dry announcements, the ag- 
gregate space used by all the dry goods 
houses in the city amounting to from 
one and one-half to two columns in the 
Sunday newspapers, the space used in 
week days being smaller and sparingly 
used. In the decade between 1870 and 
1880, however, the department stores had 
increased in number and showed signs 
of a sharper competition, the most strik- 
ing effect of which was seen in an effort 
at aggressive advertising. The first four 
or five years of the 70’s showed a slight 
increase in the > Pg amount of ad- 
vertising space used in the Sunday news- 
papers, sometimes as much as two and 
one-half to three columns all told, the 
columns of the newspapers on week days 
being seldom used. In the later years 
of the 70’s, however, there was a very 
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marked increase of advertising by the 
department stores, the aggregate space 
used often rising on Sundays to as 
much as eight or nine columns, but 
scarcely, in any case, did any house use 
more than two columns, which seems to 
have been considered, in those days, the 
limit of extravagance. About 1884 we 
note a considerable increase in the ag- 
gregate of space used, a few houses 
running advertisements set ‘across three 
and four columns. From 1884 to 1886 
there was a steady increase, half pages 
being of frequent occurrence, accom- 
panied by improvements in the typo- 
graphical appearance, more attention to 
display and the occasional use of illus- 
trations. The decade between 1890 and 
1900 showed a wonderful advance. Pages 
in the Sunday newspapers became the 
normal space used by leading houses, 
and handsome illustrations were intro- 
duced. In this decade the cost of adver- 
tisipg department stores was greatly in- 
creased by the growth and multiplica- 
tion of evening papers, which, according 
to the statements of the smooth and 
clever gentlemen who represent them, 
have circulations reaching up to the 
hundreds of thousands. Thirty years 
ago there were, at most, not more than 
half a dozen houses in this city that 
could be denominated as being within 
the category of department stores, and 
that only in so far as they carried varied 
assortments of dry goods and kindred 
lines. To-day there are a couple of 
dozen great houses, amongst them the 
largest in the world, carrying varieties 
of goods that were never dreamt of by 
the half dozen houses mentioned above, 
and selling in the aggregate more goods 
in volume and value than are sold in any 
other city in the world. Within those 
thirty years this city has witnessed the 
greatest revolution in retailing that the 
world has ever seen. Now, what part 
has advertising played in this wonderful 
development of the department store? 
From the hour that the department store 
entered upon the progressive stage, ad- 
vertising became a leading feature of 
its business methods. It has increased 
in size as well as in the variety and 
volume of goods carried and the vastness 
of its sales. It has also increased its 
volume of advertising, until we find that 
the cost of advertising to the progressive 
houses amounts approximately to about 
double the cost of store rent, and is, with 
the exception of wages, the costliest part 
of department store administration. In 
this connection, it is to be observed that 
the growth of all the great popular 
houses of this city is coincident with 
the growth of their persistent and ag- 
gressive advertising. The few houses 
that do not advertise except in a spas- 
modic way either stand still or have not 
grown in +! way to be compared with 
the houses that do advertise. It is also 
to be noted, with two exceptions, that 
all the great houses of this city began in 
a small way and did not become par- 
ticularly strong or great until they be- 
came persistent and aggressive adver- 
tisers. The two exceptions to this rule 
in this city are John Wanamaker and 
the Siegel-Cooper Co., and a study of 
the particular conditions under which 


they began their career will, I think, 
establish most incontrovertibly the ex- 
traordinary value of advertising as a 
factor in business building. John Wana- 
maker came here not entirely unknown, 
perhaps, but nevertheless it was a new 
business proposition for him. He start- 
ed out, and has ever since kept up, a 
heavy fire of artillery, and I presume 
that no one here to-night has any doubt 
of the success of the Wanamaker busi- 
ness in New York City. The Siegel- 
Cooper Co. is, in fact, a more striking 
illustration of the tremendous power of 
advertising. This company came from 
Chicago, and, unlike John Wanamaker, 
was entirely unknown to the shopping 
public of New York. They erected a 
new building, and that too on what was 
generally looked upon as the “wrong 
side of the street.” It may not be gen- 
erally known outside of retail dry goods 
circles that there has existed from time 
immemorial in this town a superstition 
that a successful dry goods business 
could not be conducted except on a cer- 
tain side of a street. In the face of 
this apparent handicap, and naturally 
with the strenuous opposition of the old 
and well established popular houses, the 
Siegel-Cooper Co. began its career with 
nothing exceptional to recommend it to 
popular favor outside of its big, aggres- 
Sive and persistent advertising. We 
all know where the Siegel-Cooper Co. 
stands to-day in popular favor and fi- 
nancial. strength. It seems to me that 
the department store and advertising 
may be likened to the Siamese twins— 
any attempt to part them must inevi- 
tably end in death to one or both, and 
any effort to carry on the department 
store of the present or the future with- 
out advertising would be an impossible 
business proposition. 

MAKE READERS FAMILIAR WITH 

THE PACKAGE. 


There are a great number of foods 
and preparations of every kind which 
might profitably emphasize the package 
in advertising. Apparently it is the 
first step of an advertiser, in many 
cases, to picture the package containing 
the goods he is submitting for the ap- 
proval of the public. This would seem 
to be because he has been struck with 
the design or shape, and he thinks he 
would like everybody else to be similarly 
impressed. After a while, presumably, 
this feeling wears off, and the picture 
of the package drops out of sight for a:l 
time. It must be obvious to the smallest 
proprietary advertiser that the package 
—shape and design—to which it is de 
sired to call public attention, contains 
considerable advertising value in itself, 
and that by showing constant reproduc- 
tions of it the prospective buyer is fam- 
iliarized with its appearance, and so has 
his attention attracted by the actual thing 
when it is brought to his notice Adver- 
tisers who find their advertising weak- 
ening or palling on the ‘‘merits and ad- 
vantages” line, would do well to try a 
course of advertising aiming to educate 
and instruct the buyer to look for the 
- aaalaliaatiaaaal Advertising, Lon- 

on. 








A. N. P. A. LIST OF ADVER- 
TISING AGENTS. 


Tue Boston “GLosE.” 
Boston, March 21, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I enclose you the American Newspa- 
per Publishers’ Association list of ad- 
vertising agents. It has been corrected 
up to date. Of course, a lot of these 
agents do not place any business outside 
of the States in which they are located. 
The names of these agents are carried 
on our list for the information of mem- 
bers. Yours truly, 

Cuas. H. Taytor, Jr. 

This list of recognized advertis- 
ing agencies has been prepared for 
the American Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association by the Special 
Committee on Advertising Agents, 
under instructions from the Con- 
vention. It is intended merely for 
purposes of information, and on 
that basis only is it official. 

It will be noted that agencies 
such as the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco and Stewart of Dr. 
Pierce’s Medical Discovery are not 
included in this list, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they are recog- 
nized by a majority of members, 
the idea being that they are not 
in the general sense of the term 
regular agencies. 

Alden, Edwin, Co., 614 Race st., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Alden, William, 64 Federal st., Boston, 


Mass. 
aa. Fred T., 481 Fifth avenue, N. Y. 


t 
Allen “Adv. Agency, 617 Sixth ave., N. 
ity 
American Sports Pub. Co., 15 Warren 
St, N.. ¥;.Csty. 
Amsterdam Adv. Agency, 3 Park place, 
N.. ¥.. City: 
— 4 A., 5 Beekman st., N. Y. 


Cit 
fienall Adv. Agency, Bourse Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ayres Adv. Agency, 1123 Broadway, N. 
ty 


“- 

Ayer, N I Ww., & Son, 300 Chestnut st., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Baker Adv. Agency, 1023 Grand ave., 
Kansas City, Mo 

Banning Adv. Co., Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; Temple Court, N. Y. 
City. 

Barber, J. W., 7 Water st., Boston, Mass. 

Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgom- 
ery st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Bates Adv. Co., 182 William st., N. Y. 


City. 
rid a B., Adv. Agency, Springfield, 
Mass. 
— George, & Co., 38 Park Row, N. 
City. 
Beadnell, “w. L., 5 Beekman st., N. Y. 


Bell, "Richard N., 99 Maiden lane, N. 
Y. City. 
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Bentz Am. Adv. Co., 3-9 W. Twenty- 
ninth st., N. Y. City. 

Blaine- -Thompson Pa Boylan Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Bond, Arthur T., 16 Central st., Boston, 
Mass. 

Boston News Bureau, 7 Ex. pl., Boston; 
44 Broad st., N. Y. City. 

Brightman & Brown, Er Life 
Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Brinkerhoff Ady. Agency, Toledo, O. 

Butler, Robert C., Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

= & — St. James Building. 


Chandler, 5 S., 5 Beekman st., N. Y. 


City 

Chane Whated Adv. Agency, Fuller 
Building, N. Y. City. 

Chesman, Nelson & Co., 1127 Pine st., 
St. Louis, Mo.; Boyce Building, Chi- 
come, and Park Building, Pittsburg, ° 


Clarke, E. H., Adv. Agency, 112 Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Til. 

Cochrane “Adv. Agency, Boyce Building, 
Chicago, Il. 

Cone, Andrew, 92 Tribune Building, N 
Y. City. 

Cooper, ¥. J., 36 Geary st., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Cornwall, Geo. W., & Co., 1501 Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, Il. 

Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Crans, B. L., Ridgewood, N. J. 

Curtis-Newhall Adv. Agency, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Dake, E. C., 124 Sansome st., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Dampman, John B., Reading, Pa. 

Danielson, W. J., 96 Westminster st., 
Providence, R. I. 

Dauchy & Co., 27 Park pl., Y. City. 

Day, Stanley, Newmarket, 

ee Cite Foster Co., hy "Fifth ave., 


N 

Deland, I. *r., 8 Beacon st., Boston, 
Mass. 

Derrick, Paul E., Adv. Agency, Tribune 
Building, N. Y. City. 

Desbarat Adv. Agency, Montreal, Can. 

Dilg Co., Will H., 165 Washington st., 
Chicago, Il. 

Dillingham, E. B., Hartford, Conn. 

Dollenmayer, ‘Albert, 29 Fifth st., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Doremus & Co., 44 Broad st., N. Y. City. 

Doughty. Charles L., 519 Main st., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dunne, Desmond, Co., Eagle Building, 
Brooklyn, N. 

Eddy, L. ©., Marshall Field Building, 
Chicago, Ti. 

Edge, W. E. o* Adv. Agency), 
Atlantic City, N. 

Edwards, Peni. 41 W. Twenty-fourth 
ét, Ne Re 

Elliott, As Rs "86 W. Broadway, N. Y. 


City 

re aa A. W., 127 Duane st., N. Y. 
City. 

Erickson, E. N., Adv. Agency, 21 ae 
Row, N. Y. City. (Conducted by J. 
E. Erickson for self and Delia Erick- 
son.) 

Etherington & Severance, Broad Ex. 
es N. Y. City. 

Ewan, J. V., Com’l Trib. Building, Cin- 

cinnati, Ohio. 
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= H. W., World Building, N. Y. 

ity. 

Financial Adv. Co. of New York, 25 
Broad st., N. Y. City. 

Finch, L. J., 1242 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Fisher, L. P., Adv. Agency, 425 Mont- 
gomery st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Foley & Hornberger, ‘1215 Commonwealth 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Foulks, W. L., Sons & Co., 321 Fifth 


ave., oy 
Co., 25 Broad st., N. 


Frank, Albert, & 
Y. City. 
Fulford, utetne & Tobey, Randolph and 


Wabash ~ nee Ill., and 150 
Nassau st., Y. City. 

Fuller’s, td a i., Adv. Agency, 112 
Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill.; 5 Beek- 


man st., N. Y. 
falo, N. Y. 
Gardiner, Wm. R., 132 Nassau st., N. Y. 
Gates, W. N., & Co., 29 Euclid ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 79 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; 116 Nassau “Ns Vs Cy. 
Gillam, M. M., Temple Court, N. Y. 


City. 

Goddard, Horace M., Adv. Agency, Hen- 
nan Building, New Orleans, La. _ 
Gove Adv. Co., 41 Union sq., N. Y. City. 
Grannis, Herman Wheaton, 27 E. Twen- 

ty-second st., N. Y. City. 
Grannis, Herman Wheaton, Adv. 
cy, 156 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 
Gratz, Alfred, Adv. Agency, Mutual Life 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Guenther, R., 106 Fulton st., N. Y. City. 
——. Bradford Co., 109 Randolph 
eo Ill. 
Haines, G. B., & Co., Fuller Building, 


Y. City 
Hallock, Ww. 'W., Tribune Building, N. 
City. 
Hampton, Ben. B., ~ 7 W. 
second st., N. Y. Cit Pat 
Haskell-Bragdon Co., Groniee Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Haulenbeek, G. q Adv. Agency, Metro- 
polis Building, N. Y. City. 
Haven, E. H., 150 Sita st., N. Y. “a 
Hecht Adv. Agency, Childs Building, N N. 


City. 
Hibson f Brother, 5-7 Dey st., N. Y. 
ie 


City; Ellicott sq., Buf- 


Agen- 


Twenty- 


City. 

Hicks. William, 132 Nassau st., 
City. 

Hill, "w. S., Holmes Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Holbrook, Theo. S., 99 Nassau st., N. 


. City. 
Hoopes, E, M., Wilmington, Del. 
Howard, E. T., Tribune Building, N. z. 


City. 

Hull, W. H. H., & Co., Tribune Build- 
ing, N. ¥ City. 

Humphrey, The H. B., Co., 227 Wash- 
ington st., Boston, Mass. 

Ingalls, Edwin W., Lynn, Mass. 

Ireland, H. I., 925 Chestnut st., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ironmonger, C., 150 Nassau st., N. Y. 


City. 

oan. ‘Robert. Co., Marquette Building, 
Chicago, T1l. 

Johnstone Adv. Agency, Hartford Fire 
Insurance Building, Hartford, Conn., 
and Ex. Pl. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

Kastor, H. W., & Sons’ Adv. Co., La- 
clede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kaufman Adv. Agency, 377 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 
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Kean, O. H., 140 Nassau st., N. Y. City. 

Keane, N. W., 99 Nassau st., N. Y. City. 

we Frank, & Co., 181 Broadway, 
Yi ity. 

Knopf, Pom lt Co., 61 East Ninth st., 
N. Y. City. 

Koch, O. J., Adv. Agency, Free Press 
Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kollock, Edw. D., 18 "Boylston st., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Krantz, Geo. S., 102 West Fourteenth 
st., N. Y. City. 

cr, M. A., Pulitzer Building, N. Y. 
ity. 

Lawyers’ Adv. Agency, Tribune Build- 
ing, N. Y. City. 

wea moka | Agency, 79 Dearborn 


Chicago, II] 
toate, F. W., 52 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Lesan, H. E., Third Nat. Bank Building, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Lewis, Louis, Co., 39 West Thirty-third 
st., N. City. 

Lewis, Walter C., Co., Equitable Build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. 

Little, Chas., 5 Beekman st., N. Y. City. 

Lord & Thomas, Wabash ave. and Ran- 
dolph st., Chicago, Ill. 

Lowman, Geo. S., Atlanta, Ga. 

McKee, Ralph, 41 Park row, N. Y. City. 

McKim, A., & Co., 107 St. James st., 
Montreal, Can. 

Me City D. S., Co., Fuller Building, 
N.Y. Ce 

Mahin Adv. Co., Williams Building, 

Chicago, Il. 

Manhattan Adv. Agency, 116 Broad st., 

Cit 


N. Y. City. 

Massengale Adv. Agency, Austell Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mathews, R. A., Agency, 164 La Salle 
st., Chicago, Il. 

Mead, George H., 


Chicago, Ill. 
— hore & Co., Tribune Build- 


N. Y. City 
Meg Pu . Fuller Building, N. Y. 
Miller, Chas. F., Board of Trade Build- 


ing, Scranton, Pa. 
Morgan, J. W., Adv. 
Court, N. Y. City. 
Morgan Ady. Agency, Stock Exchange 
Building, Chicago, Il. 
Morse, Lyman D., Adv. 38 
Morse Adv. Agency, 47 Adam st., W. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Malford, O. J., Adv. Co., Stevens Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 


Marquette Building, 


Agency, Temple 
Agency, 


Park Row, N. Y. City. 
om. ~ C., 110 Franklin st., Buffalo, 


Muller, J. P., & Co., 1552 Broadway, 
N. Y. City. 
Myers Adv. Agency, Powers Building, 


Rochester, N. Y. 

Newitt, J. C., Stimson Block, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Nolley Adv. Agency, 401 Herald Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 

—_ Am. Adv. Agency, 100 William 

N. Y. City. 
QO’ Riaherty, James, 115 Nassau st., N. Y. 


ng "ite Quatte Co., 88 Wabash ave., 
Chicago, I] 

Pagani, H. E., 
Boston, Mass. 

Place, G. W., 203 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


311 Washington st., 
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Pearsall, ao Montague, 203 Broadway, 

Pettingill & ites 22 School st., 
120 Broadway, N.Y. City. 

Plattner, M., 93 Nassau st., N. Y. City. 

Powers & Armstrong, North Am. Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Power, Wm. S., Agency, Frick Building, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Power, W. S., Co., Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Powning, George G., New Haven, Conn. 

Presbrey, Frank, Co., 3-7 W. Twenty- 
ninth st., N. Y. City. 

Proctor & Collier Co., Butler Building, 


Boston; 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Garfield Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Marquette Building, 
Chicago, Il. 


Publicity Co., St. James Building, N. Y. 
City. 

Remington, E. P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Resort Adv. Co., ” Atlantic City. N. <" 

— J. A., 5 Beekman st., N. 

Pt oe ly Theo. P., Boyce Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Rowell, George P., are 
Spruce st., N. Y. Cit 

~~ O. W., 87 Bible House, N. Y. 
ity 

Runey, Clarence E., 220 West Liberty 
st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sandlass, L. A., 301 W. Lombard st., 
Baltimore, Md. " 
Savage, George M., Newberry Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 

a. 9 Frank, 874 Broadway, N. Y. 
ity. 

_—— Adv. Co., 44 Broad st., N. Y. 
ity. 

sag es %Z. W -ad Star Building, Wash- 
ingto 

Sin. W. W., 
N. Y. 


City 
Shaughnessy, M. J., Temple Court, N. 
Sherin, c E., Co., 6 W. 22d st., N. Y. 


City. 
Sherlock, Adv. Agency, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Agency, 10 


& Co., 99 Nassau st., 


Shumway, P., 373 Washington st., 
Boston, Mass. 
Simpson, W. F., 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Agency, Times 


City. 
Smith, Frank S., Adv. 
A (Conducted 


Building, N.. Y. City. 
by Frederic C. Smith). 

Smith & Arrison, 1033 Chestnut 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Snitzler & Bolte Adv. Co., Trude Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 
Snyder, Chas. M., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


st., 


1524 Chestnut st., 


Snyder & Johnson, The Temple, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sommer, —_ N., 794 Broad st., New- 
ark, N. 

Sproul, A E., 7 Water st., Boston, 
Mass. 

Stack, J. L., Tribune Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Stevens, Frank B., Adv. Agency, Globe 
events Ee Boston, Mass. 

Stevens, Lewis T., Cape May, N. J. 

Storm, J. P., 189 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Scott, W. E., 150 Nassau st., New York. 

Shaw-Torrey Co.,-Ltd., Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

Sweet, Arthur E., 

Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Royal Insurance 
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Thompson, Chas. D., Karback Block, 

maha, Neb. 

Thompson, J. Walter, Co., 39-41 Park 
row, N. Y. City; N. Y. Life Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill.; 31 _ st., Boston, 
Mass.; St. Louis, 

Tillman, R. P., Co., Globe Bldg., Boston, 


ass. 

= Brothers, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 

Trade Paper Adv. 
Sta . City. 

Van Haa gen, The C., 1043 Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Van Loon, W. C., Commercial-Tribune 
Building, Cincinnati, O. 


Agency, 150 Nassau 


Volkman, M., Adv. Agency, Times 
Building, N. Y. City. 
Walesby, A. E., Courier-Journal Build- 


ing, Louisville, Ky. 
bee Adv. Co., Star Bldg., St. Louis, 


Walden & Co., M., 
New York. 
White Adv. Bureau, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
White, Frank B., Co., —— oe 
Chicago; Times Building, N. Y. City. 
wyetaty. Co., The, 116 Nassau st., N. 
it 


257 Broadway, 


Wiliams, Fred C., 108 Fulton st., N. Y. 
ity. 

Williams & Cunnyngham, Stock Ex. 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Wilson, Harry B., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Winans Advg. Co., 132 Nassau st., N. 
¥. City. 

Witmer, W. L. & Co., Kansas City, 3 

— Ltd., 150 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


Wyckoft, C. F., Co., Ithaca Trust Bldg., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


sa a AGENTS RECOGNIZED AS GENERAL 
AGENTS. 


om vca Co., 22 Times Building, 
it 
anion, W. Ward, Tribune Building, 
Dietz, Ottmar, 140 Nassau st., N. Y. 
City. 
Urmy, Louis V., Times Building, N. Y. 
City. 


— ter 
IN MOUNT VERNON, ILL. 

When we were publishing a paper in 
Mount Vernon, IIl., on the second .loor, 
a store was opened underneath our of- 
fice. The senior member came up stairs 
and contracted for three columns of 
space for twelve months, locals for 
every issue and 2,500 dodgers every 
week. This firm started on borrowed 
capital. In less than two years it had 
money enough to start two stores, one 
in Sedalia and one in St. Louis. It 
dissolved partnership, and each partner 
took a field to himself. Byron Nugent 
was the partner who is now the senior 
member of the firm of B. Nugent & 
Bros., the great St. Louis house. He 
not only owns the store building and 
ground, but is erecting a modest little 
cottage which will cost $70,000. We 
must add that some of the old _moss- 
backs who were in business in Mount 
Vernon before Byron Nugent ever saw 
the place are still grumbling about dull 
trade and hard times.—Republican, Pine 
Bluff, Til. 
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BYSGEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


The man who cut two holes in 
the barn door, one large one for the 
cat and a smaller one for the kit- 
ten, is always with us. 

Doing things the hardest. and 
most unnatural way is one of the 
most familiar things in advertising. 

In this Bartlett advertisement, 


BARTLETT'S 
FOREIGN TOURS 





marked No. 1, it was obviously 
essential to provide for changes in 
sailing dates, so they made a white 
on black plate and cut a hole in it 
for changes, instead of pursuing 
the obviously simple course—using 
type for the body of the ad and 
making changes perfectly easy. 
Probably some one got it into 
his head that he had to have a 


BARTLETT 5S FOREIGN TOURS 





No2 
white on black plate no matter 
how difficult it was to use it. 
This idea will not down, al- 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


yRtacdens OF PRINTERS’ INK WILL RECEIVE. FREE OF CHARGES 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MR ETHRIDGE. 





383 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 







though any one who will look 
through the advertising pages of 
our magazines and periodicals will 
see that the poorest effects are al- 
ways small white lettering on a 
black background. A heavy head- 
line in white on black shows up 
well, but fine lettering never does. 

In No. 2 we have the same idea 
treated in an altogether different 
way, with a result that speaks for 
itself. 

* * * 

This Milo Bar-Bell advertise- 
ment comes pretty near being a 
good one, but it doesn’t balance up 
just right. 

If the cut of the man and the 
bull had been a little smaller and 
placed up in the left-hand upper 
corner of the advertisement with- 
out any border around it, the effect 
would have been much better. 

The picture is so surrounded by 
heavy type, border, etc., that what 
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is really a very strong illustration 
is weakened. 
A rearrangement of this adver- 
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tisement as suggested would im- 
prove it vastly. 

The idea is not bad. Milo was 
the Greek ancient who lifted a bull 
with ease, for the reason that he 
began when it was a calf and lifted 
it every day, which made Milo a 
wonder for strength—history does 
not record what the bull thought 
of it. 

* * * 

Here is a quarter page candy ad- 
vertisement with a man mixed up 
with it who has nothing to do with 
the case. 

This man is a real man—his pic- 
ture was reproduced from a photo- 
graph. Nobody knows who he is, 
although it is just possible that he 


AN OLD 
ENGLISH CANDY 


Let me tell it 
all the eweets is of ife you row cone SS 
@flord to ignore or overiook 


MACKINT! OSH'S 


9n old English candy thet 
Tian istredecing to! to thie 





may be Mackintosh, the man who 
invented the candy. 

Even if he is, the candy will 
taste no better because he originat- 
ed it, nor will the advertisement 
pull any better because he takes up 
so much space in it. In fact, he is 
very much in the way. 

This was a quarter-page maga- 
zine ad, and he crowds it. The 
space could have been occupied to 
much better advantage, but there 
are some people who insist upon 
having their pictures printed, no 
matter what the cost may be. 

The advertising manager respon- 


sible for this boys’ clothing adver- 
tisement says that jt is running in 
many publications and pulling 
strong. 

He also says that this depart- 
ment in Printers’ INK is respon- 
sible for its excellence. 


To Well Dressed Boys 


Our new booklet “C,” free for the asking, gives you 8 


Peep Into Clothesland 


the care of a 
and contains helpful hints pon, Se {sa Tolling 





In the original this ad stood out 
clean, clear and strong. It is en- 
cumbered by no useless detail or 
funny business, but is simple and 
at the same time attractively ar- 
ranged. 

It ought to pull strong, and it is 
a pleasure to know that it does. 
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DEPARTMENT FOR MANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS. 
By Edmund Bartlett, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





Some people say that statistics 
are dry reading. 

Census reports, reports of the 
proceedings of the Board of Alder- 
men and the tabulation of votes 
cast in the ’steenth Assembly Dis- 
trict in the last election may not 
be as exciting to most people as a 
first-class Indian yarn by James 
Fenimore Cooper — nevertheless, 
these things have their uses. 

To a politician, for instance, the 
political statistics of his district 
are of the keenest possible interest. 

In fact, you never see a profes- 
sional politician who is not a good 
statistician. 

He knows the political affiliations 
of voters in his district almost to 
the very last man. He knows to 
a .reasonable degree of certainty 
who will vote for his ticket and 
who will vote for the opposition. 

* * * 


‘How many business men under- 
stand the statistical part of their 
business as well as the politician 
understands his? 

The selling of goods is just as 
much a matter of campaigning as 
the securing and holding of votes, 
although the methods are some- 
what different. 

Let us say that you are a manu- 
facturer and your goods are sold 
largely to “the trade” in the New 
England States. How many pos- 
sible customers are there in a 
given number of cities and what 
percentage of them have you se- 
cured? 


If one hundred people in Boston, 


should use or handle your goods 
and you have only one-third of 
them, what systematic effort are 
you making to secure the re- 
mainder ? 

What data have you on file rela- 
tive to the reasons why they are 
not your customers? 

* * * 

In any large business it is of 

course impossible to ascertain ex- 


actly why every man who should 
be your custonfer isn’t. 

But with a well-organized statis- 
tical department it is possible to 
accomplish some wonderful results 
in this direction, and the informa- 
tion so obtained should be used as 
a basis for good, strong individual 
work, either by means of advertis- 
ing, personal letters or personal 
solicitation, to turn the balance of 
trade in your favor. 

Some competent person around 
the establishment should be given 
the task of ascertaining the names 
of unsecured customers and of 
finding out, if posible, why they 
are outside of the fold. 

These reasons can be brought 
out by a skillful correspondent or 
by requiring the salesmen to report 
specifically their reasons for not 
making the sale. 

The salesmen may not want to 
take the trouble to do this, but 
their objections ought not to be 
allowed to interfere with the work- 
ing of the plan. 

Time and again I have seen valu- 
able information brought out in 
this way which could not have been 
brought out in any other. 

For instance, the unsecured cus- 
tomers might have some prejudice 
against the house, the goods or the 
salesmen which was easily removed 
by a diplomatic -letter bearing the 
autograph signature of the head of 
the establishment. 

Again, it might be a matter of 
quality, price, difference in freight 
rate or half a dozen other things 
which could easily be adjusted 
without interfering with the policy 
of the house. 

* * * 

I know a man with the statistical 
habit so thoroughly ingrained -in 
him that he can take a set of facts 
and figures relating to his business, 
make an analysis of them and fore- 
cast conditions in a way that 
amounts almost to prophecy. 
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In this way he not only plans for 
the future development of his busi- 
ness, but he maintains an effective 
control over present conditions. 

This man knows exactly the 
amount of business done at the 
close of each day, how it compares 
with the sales for the same day 

last year, how many customers he 

) has in a given territory, how many 
“prospectives” there are, and in a 
tolerably exact way why he is not 
selling to them. 

He constantly seeks to turn 
prospective customers into actual 
customers—not by any half-hearted 
efforts, but by continual pounding, 
based upon exact knowledge and 
not supposition. 

This is using the follow-up sys- 
tem with a vengeance, but it is 
immensely profitable. 

If this man finds that he is doing 
so much léss business in a certain 
section this year than he did last, 
he reasons that something is 
wrong. 

Either the resident brokers are 
asleep, the salesmen do not get over 
the territory often enough, there 
is some flaw in the advertising, or 
competitors may be cutting prices 
—and so on. Wherever the fault 
lies, this man locates it and applies 
the remedy. 

For a good many years his com- 
petitors laughed at his statistical 
methods; but when the time finally 
came for them to go into a com- 
bination with him and it was neces- 
sary for everybody to make a 
“show-down” to arrive at the value 
of the different businesses, it was 
found that this man had the big- 
gest business of them all—and his 
statitics were largely responsible 
for the result. 

* * * 


To carry the illustration still 
farther: 

On one occasion, when introduc- 
ing a new food product, he obtain- 
ed lists of carefully selected names 
from grocers—women who super- 
intended the family buying and 
who were reasonably certain to be 


interested in the kind of goods he X 


had to offer. 
The question was: “Suppose I 
send several strong personal letters 
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to these several thousand names 
to supplement my newspaper. and 
streetcar advertising—will the time 
saved in the introductory work pay 
for the expense of the undertak- 
ing?” 

The idea of such supplementary 
work was not new, but this man’s 
methods were. 

Instead of sending out the cus- 
tomary imitation (form) letters 
begging to inform people that the 
goods were on sale at the grocers’ 
and respectfully soliciting a trial 
order for the same, this man wrote 
actual personal typewritten com- 
munications that hit. 

He brought out the appetizing 
and labor-saving features of the 
article so skillfully that by the 
time the good housewives had re- 
ceived three or four letters, a large 
percentage of them were so thor- 
oughly interested that they couldn’t 
rest until they had bought a pack- 
age of the goods. 

In this way the goods were in- 
troduced much more quickly than 
they could possibly have been had 
the advertiser relied entirely upon 
his newspaper and streetcar adver- 
tising, supplemented by the per- 
sonal work of the salesmen or 


dealers. 
* * 


Truly the statistical side of ad- 
vertising offers great possibilities, 
and it pays to dig them out. 

—— 
A SIMPLE WAY OF TRACING AD- 
VERTISING RESULTS. 


In the manufacturing business with 
which I am connected, the custom of 
keying our advertisements is usually 
employed. This method, as is well 
known, is by numbering or lettering the 
catalogue to be written for. Many in- 
quiries, however, are written some little 
time after the advertisement has been 
read and the only things borne in mind 
by the person inquiring are: the name 
of advertiser and the article advertised, 
the number of the catalogue having en- 
tirely escaped his memory. To reach the 
source of these inquiries, therefore, we 
have a postal card bearing a printed list 
of the periodicals in which we have 
advertised.. One of these postals is en- 
closed with our reply and, having our 
mame and address printed on the front 
side, the inquirer has but to make an 
opposite the name of the paper or 
magazine in which he saw our advertise- 
ment, sign his name and drop the card 
in the mail.—G. K. Willand, in Ameri- 
can Machinist. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 








(== Printers’ Ink has always held that newspapers which 
carry the largest number of want advertisements are closest 
to the hearts of the people, and are for that reason not only 
prosperous, but of a distinct profitableness to an advertiser. 


{=~ Publications entitled to be listed under this heading 
are charged 10 cents a line a week. Six words make a line. 


ARKANBAS. 
HE Arkansas GAZETTE, Little Rock, estab- 
lished 1819. Arkansas’ leading and most 
widely circulated newspaper. Average, 1903, 


8,211 oa. 

carries more Want ads than all 
other Arkansas papers combined. Rates, Ic. a 
word. Minimum rate 2c. 





CALIFORNIA. 
Tres prints — “Want” ona other clas- 


D 2s Angel ~4 combined. 
medina for for aout exc, e of commercial intelli- 
gence throughout the whole Southwest. 

Rate—ONE CENT A WORD FOR EACH INSERTION ; 


Me. ¢c cents. Swern dail average 

for year 1903, 36,656 copies. Sunday circulation 
ly exceeds 51,000 copies. 
COLORADO. 


‘'MHE Denver Post, Sunday edition, we | 20, 

contained 3,313 Want ads, a total of 79 
columns. The Post is the big Want medium of 
the Rocky Mountain region. The rate for Want 
in the Post 1s, five — per line 
each insertion, seven words to the 


DISTRIOT ap COLUMBIA. 


THE Seiingien. D . EVENING STAR (OO) 
T ee ies — the dh of Want ADs of 


y other pape ' and more than 
all oft pt other f Adan combined 
‘ARISON ANY DAY. 
GEORGIA. 


HE Atlanta JOURNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 
ILLINOIS, 


4 be Chicago DaILy N«ws isthe city’s “Want 
ad” directory. It gn bs durin the year 


1903 10,781 columns of ‘classi vertising, 
consisti: ten 626 indi ideal et 
Of these were transmitted to the DaILy 


News office R fh, No free Want ads are 
5 e DAILY NEWs rigid! excludes all 
oO a advertisements. ‘Nearly every- 
who reads the ends th language in, around 
spout Chi XX. reads the DAILY News,” says 


INDIANA. 


HE Indianapolis NEws in 1903 printed 125,894 
T more Ce ‘advertisements, than ‘all 





and 
printed a Netal’o a. 123 separate and distinct 
paid Want advertisemente. 


tar League newspapers, Indianapolis 
Ts: eon Muncie 8TaR and Terre Haute Star, 
are the ny = be Sunday “want ad” mediums in 


the State 
The combined circulation of - Seite is 
ranteed to be over 130,000 daily. ied 
rate, one cent a word per feauon Z crane lg 
r, or two cents per word for all three wee papers 
All copy should be mailed to STAR L Us, 
—” Advertising Department, Indianapolis, 


KENTUCKY. 
Ts Owensboro DaILy INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other Owens- 
boro newspaper _— in any month. Eighteen 
words one week, 25c. 


MARYLAND. 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Bajtimore daily. It is the 
d Want Ad di ot Baltimore 





MASSACHUSETTS, 
HE Brockton (Mass.) DaILy ENTERPRISE 
carries more than a solid page of “Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, 25c. Copy mailed free. 


MINNESOTA. 
‘(HE Minneapolis JOURNAL carries more 
Want ads than any other ot peeer in the 
Northwest In 1903 the JOURNAL’s Wants exceed- 
ed any other Miuneapolis daily by 55 per cent. 


MISSOURI. 
HE Joplin Grose is the leading daily in Se 
Missouri-Kansas Lead and Zinc Min 
trict. Circulation over 11 000. A page of 
ads. Send for sarople copy. copy. 


The Kansas 


‘HE Kansas Ci Times (mc (morning) 
a rn fall of Kansas 


Cis STaR (evening) on 


City’s “Wants.” The K: am SUNDAY STAR 
“alee over oe pages of paid Wants every 
junday, —because eae * 


Kansas cite reads the the 1 TIMEs and the ST. 


NEBRASKA, 


‘(RE Lincoln DatLy JOURNAL (morning), the 

DAILY News (evening), Combined c:rcula- 
tion, 25,347, guaranteed. Wants appear in both 
papers at one cent a word. 


HE Lincoln DatLy ‘STAR, the gi “Want tM 
medium at yy ca) it uaranteed 
mee exceeds 12,000 da: 
phe Spe Saturday rate, 15 words only, 

times, 15 cents, cash. DAILV Stak, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW YORK. 
HE Times, oF ALBANY, New York. Better me- 
dium for wants and other classified nutter 
than any other paper in Albany, and guarantees 
. I -ro-§ greater tLan all other daily papers 
n ¢ 


| hgh hy te York city, the Bra STAATS 4g 4, 4 


dai 
largest a a Want advertioomante, It 
reaches the great masses of intelligent Germans 
in and around the great American metropolis. 


RINTERS’ INK published weekly. The rec- 
ognized and d jeadi ing Want 
Want ad mediums, mail order articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, Printing, . on Big 2 
rubber stamps, office half- 
tone making, and practoally anything "which 
interests and Appeals isers and busi- 
ness men. Clascified chase, ten cents 
a line per ane St 5 ; six words to a line, ple 
copies, ten cents 
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T= EVENING Mart of New York City. “Want 
Ads” in New York's leading evening news- 

paper are read by well-to-do people. It you are 

desirous of reaching classes and looking for sure 

results send for rates. “Agents Wanted,” ten 

—_ per line; other advertising correspondingly 
W. 


“ne 
7725 Dayton, O., HERALD has tue callfor classi- 
led adv aE Shwe in Dayton. Its the 
home paper and gives results, 


HE Toledo DarmLy BLADE is the rec zed 

“Want” medium of Northwestern Ohio. Ex- 
copting oa aan publication, it age 
more advertisements than any other 
newspaper he Ohio. 


HE News’ price for want advertising is twice 
that of any other paper in Dayton, and it 
than its nearest com- 
petitor. ig the year 1903 it gained 33 per 
cent over 1902, and carried 5,954 more wants than 
its nearest competi itor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
TT Chester, Pa., TimEs carries from two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


MpRE JOHNSTOWN punoceAt carries five times 
as much classified advertising as any other 
paper. Five lines or less, 25c. 


HILADELPHIA -- The EVENING BULLETIN. 
you shave not received the right returns 
Want — 3 in_ Philadelphia, 
try the BULLETIN. B Want Ads pay, 
because in_ Philadelphia a early Everybody 
Reads the Bu The BULLETIN has b: 


ULLETIN. e iv 
many thousands the largest city circulation 
of any Philadelphia newspaper, and goes daily 
| more Philadelphia homes than any other 

jum. The BULLETIN will not printin its 
classified columns advertisements thatare mis- 
leading or of a doubtful nature; nor those 
that carry stamp or coin clauses; nor those 
that do not offer legitimate employment. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
GLANCE at ye “Want” of the Provi- 
dence, R.1., Dairy News will convince an: 
reader that it stands second to none in Provi- 
dence as a ‘Want’ medium. We make a 
Malty of this aon One cent a word first 
me, 4 cent subsequent insertions. 


VIRGINIA. 

Ts NEwWs LEADER, published every afternoon 
pt Sunday, Richmond, Va. Largest 
circulation by long odds (27,414 aver. | year) and 
he recogats want advertisement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts.,one cent a word per 
insertion, = in advance; no advertisement 

counted as less thar 25 words; no display. 

CANADA, 
HE Toronto DalLy STAR is necessary to any 
advertiser who wants to cover the Toronto 
one. ee is the mer, of the present and the fut- 
Sworn daily average verage circulation, 30,128, 


HE Montreal DalLy Stan STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than all other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The Famity HERALD 
WEEKLY STAR carries more Want advertisements 
any oiher weekly paper in Canada. 


‘THE Winnipeg Free Press carries more 
po. Mh id gre pd than any other 
dolly pape and more advertisements 
of this 4 ethan are ——e in all oot other 
rth- 


wes — By J the 7 e car- 
a lume of gene’ vertising 
than any ot: or Yaily paper in the Dominion. 


VENING TELEGRAM, Toronto, Canada, 
ay advertising ¢ than ‘ony 


carries to 

ly. On Saturday, March 12th, it 
2,265 classified ads. Advertising rates are 
reasonable and in le; its “pulling” power 
remarkable. Completely covers Toronto and 
suburbs, Bay th .9,526 white persons 
Average for February, 31,392; all paid circulation, 
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ADVERTISING -OF THE 
COUNTRY BANKE 

All you want to do is to hold your 
own and keep growing in the territory 
which rightfully belongs to you. The 
way to do that is to let your light shine 
all over your county and over the edges 
of the adjoining ones. Do some ad- 
vertising; dignified, but aggressive—and 
keep it up. It won’t be an expense at 
all, but an investment. The money you 
—— that way is like seed sown in the 
e 

Put out some real advertising among 
the people—booklets and folders that 
give some actual information, -You 
would be astonished to know how many 
there are in your own locality who 
know deep down in their hearts that 
they ought. to be putting their money in 
a bank, but just dilly-dally along and 
keep putting it off because they are ig- 
norant. They are afraid they wouldn’t 
know what to say if they went into your 
bank to open an account. But when 
you advertise that you are inviting new 
accounts, and that you are paying 4 per 
cent interest on time deposits, your 
timid man or woman can step in con- 
fidently and say, ‘You allow 4 per cent 
interest, don’t you? J would like to 
put in $50 for a year.’ Give your peo- 
ple a peg on which to hang a good ex- 
cuse for their first visit and you’ll keep 
them all right after that. Once in, they 
find that there is nothing stifling about 
the atmosphere of a bank. 

Get up your first booklet, or folder 
or pamphlet, or whatever it may be, ond 
then think out your plan of getting it 
into the hands of the people. No cut- 
and-dried method will suit all localities. 
You have a number of rural free de- 
livery routes leading out from your 
town. Get a list of all the farmers 
served by them, if you have to drive 
over the routes and copy the names 
from the letter boxes. Mail your stuff 
to that list regularly, and watch the re- 
turns come in. When it has brought 
you ten depositors you may know that 
it is working in the minds of fifty more, 
and that they will be coming along in 
due course of time. Some of them may 
not get in for a year, but when you get 
the plan to working there will be new 
faces at the window every day, and then 
you’ve got a growing bank. Work your 
own town and the outlying villages just 
as hard and persistently as the rural 
routes. Give special attention to the 
factories and shops. Get lists of names 
from the payrolls of the superintendents, 
and keep after them. ke up other 
lists of store clerks, doctors, dentists, 
lawyers, teachers, and every other class 
having a regular income, but who are 
not on your books. A matter of $25 to 
$50 a month will accomplish wonders in 
advertising a bank locally.—Bank Notes, 
Indianapolis. 


THE 


—_+~@e>—___——_ 
TOO MUCH. 
Advertiser—You put that last ad of 
mine next to the reading matter. Don’t 
do it again. 
Manager—Why no 
Advertiser—Well, Sve just read the 
reading matter.—Life. 
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(A Roll of Honor ) 





No amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, acc 


to the 1903 issue of the American Newspaper Directory, 


ord- 
have submitted for 


eet edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement, duly signed and dated, or 
have supplied a similar statement for the 1904 issue of the Directory, now under; going re- 


vision and to 
characterized by a 


issued in April next. Such circulation figures as are mentione 


last are 


ak. 
These are generally regarded the publishers who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash for. 
The bi 


ack figures denote the average issue for the year indicated. The light-faced 


number in brackets denotes the page in ~ ol American Newspaper Directory which con- 


tains the details of the publication’s charact 


Announcements under this eiisaiion, if entitled as above, cost 20 cents per 


line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly correctio 


year, 10 i cent discount if paid wholly in 
ons to date showing increase of circulation 


can be made, provided the er. sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 


dated, covering the additiona 
paper Directory. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham, ingham News. Daily 
Sor ag es Ge ()3 y last 6 months 1903, 18,052; 
guaranteed. 

Birmingham, Ledger. dy. Average o for 1903, 
16,670 Gh. Ez. * Kats Special Agent, N: 

re Advertiser Co, Av- 

pe oe ie ranteed, daily 11,- 

OF1 EN@O), wi. 11 18,566(s), Sy. 15,051 (3). 


ARIZONA. 
Bisbee, Review, daily. W. B. Kel 
In 1902 no issue less than 1,250 (46). 
tssue less than 1,750. 


Phoenix, Republican. Daily average for 1903. 
6,088 (%). Logan & Cole Special Agency, N. Y. 


ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith, Times, daily. In 1902 no issue less 
than 1,000 (53). Act ‘average Sor August, 
Si ber, October, 1903, 8,109. 

Little Reek, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, pub. Actual ul average 1903, 10,000 (2). 

Little Rock, Gosetin, ette, daily ond Sunday. Ar- 

’ Leading vy aia Established 1819. 
The ont 2. Daily 7,90 *), Ley 9,840 * ). 
on ‘kansas permittei 
yy & to examine ite Sroulation. Smith & 
; TR, Special Repre., New York & Chicago. 
CALIFORNIA. 

o, Morning Republican, daily. y's 

P 1903, 3.160 (4%). EZ. Katz, Special Agent, N. 
Oakland, Signsofthe Times. Actual weekly 

Os Sor 1903, $2,842 (>). 

and, Tribune, daily. Average for 1902, 

Psy (i). Tribune Publishing Company. 


ley, pub. 
In 1903 no 





Redlands, Facts, dail, Daily average for 
1903, 1,456 (%). No weekly. _ bs 
n. Daily average 
a 908, Pa Fee eo oo. eon Porterfield ab. 


m Francisco, Argonaut, weekly. Ave 
roriwa. 15.166 (81). E. Katz, "special Agent. N. 


San Francisco, Bulletin. R. A.Crothers. Av. 
for 1902, daily 49,159, Sunda Sunday 47,802 (80). 


San Franelseo. Cat, red ‘all, d’y and 8J. J.D. Spreck- 
els. Aver. for 1902, d thy 885, S’y T1, baa (80). 
Av, 1903, daily 61,084 hen S’day 82,015 (+) 


San Jose, Evening Herald, Herald, daily. The Herald 
Co. Average for year end. At ug., 1902, 8,597 (86). 


fan J Morning Mercu Mercury, daily. Mercury 
Publishing bo. Average for for 1902, 6, 66 (86). 


San Jose, Pacific Tree and Tree and Vine, mo. 
Ro ¥ 1903, 6,185 (3). Viret 
three monthe, 1904, 8,166. 





period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


CONNECTIOUT. 
Hartford, Times, daily. enna fer, 1903, 
16,509 (+). Perry Lukens, I ~~ 
Meriden, Morning Record and eed 
Daily average for 1903, 7,582 (2). 
New Haven, Evening Register. daily. actual 
av. for 1903, 18,571 (+); Sunday, 11,292 (+). 
New Haven, Palladium, dail Av 
1903, t 625 (%). EZ. Katz, ‘Bpecin Agent. 0 a aa 
New Haven, Union. Av. for 1903, 15 ,60¢(#) 
8’y 8,260 (sk). E. Katz, Katz, Special Age % 


New London, Day, ev’g. ev’g. Av. 1903, 5,618 (sk) 
(115), Average gain in past year, 415. 

Nerwich, ang 4 in, daily, Bulletin Co., pub- 
lishers. Average f 902, 4,659 (115). Actual 
avewage for 1908, 4,988 ( p88 (2k). 


Waterbury, Re uiblican. verage 
5,846 (-) +4 Coste & My F, Agts, N. NY. 
COLORADO. 
bears "3 oth, Fat Erveag sed Dek 
age for February, 1904, 48,188,” Gate 12,288, 
{2 The absolute correctness of the latest 
circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who successfully contro- 

verts its accuracy. 


DELAWARE, 
Wilmington, Every Evening. Average guar- 
anteed circulation for 1903, 10,784 (3). 


Wilmington, Morning News, daily. News Pub- 
lishing Co., pubrs. Av. for 1903, 9,988 (2). 


DISTRICT OF COLUIERTA. 
Washington Iv. Star, Star N 
paper Co. Average for 1903, 05, $4,088 () ©. 


National Tribune, weekl: Average for 1902, 
104,599 (123) Wivet siz mes. 1908, 112,268. ; 
& Thompson, Rep., N. Y.¢ Chicago. 


FLORIDA. 
Pres Mer Metropolis, daily. Aver. 1908, 
$8 (2). Ave. ist 6 months, 1903 8,229, 


Pensacola, Journal, mornings, ex. Mon. 
1902, 2,441, Av. 1903, 2,929 (sk); Dec. 1903, 3,190: 


UA 
arte 
TEED 


Ms og Morning Tribune. dail: Tampa Tri: 
bune Pub. Co. Average for ‘1902, B, 608 (1a). 
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sealants ahha tedden lated 





GEORGIA. 
Atlanta, Journal, dy. Av. 1902, $7,828. Semi- 
wy, 84,105 (130). Bresent Bresent average, 89,884. 


Atlanta, News. “Actual ¢ daily average, 1903. 
20.104 (4). Av, Decerrber 1 1903, 28,720. 


Atlanta, Southern Culti Cultivator, lcultu 
semi-mo., Actual average for 1903, 80, 125 (3k)" 


Lafayette, Walker Co. Messenger. weekly. N. 
C. Napier, Jr., pub. Av. for 1903, 1,640 (:). 


IDAHO. 
pane Capital News, d’y and wy. Capital News 
pub. Aver. 1903, d'y Bret (#%), w'y 


biz5 ck} (151). 
ILLINOIS. 
sitet ye go = Woe 818 (He; 2), Jom 
le ul , 
y, 1,068; ‘weekly, 1, ' 1,1 —" an 


Champaign, News. vs. _In 190% 1902 no issue less than 
1,100 ndatly and 8,400 weekly (163). In Now 
ber, 1908, no daily less than 2,400. 


Chieago, Ad Sense, monthly. The Ad Sense 
Co., pubs. Actual average fo for 1902, 6,088 aio 


Chicago, American can Bee Journu, weekly. 
Actual average for 1902, 1902, 7,485 (167). 


Ceseage, Bakers’ ? Helper, monthly. 
Ulisso: verage for 193, 4, 1908, 4,175 (%) 1@o).” 


ty. Canes Breeders’ Gazetti Gazette, stock farm,week- 
Sanders Pub. Co. Average for 1902, 60,052 
din, Actual average for 1905, re, 80 (Gk) 


feage, Dental Digest, m H. Crouse, 
m ual average for 1903, O00 (%). 


Chicago, Grain Dealers Journal, s.mo. Grain 
Dealers Company. Av. for 1903, 4,854 (+) (0). 


Chien; Home Defender, mo. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Act. av. | 5,409. Last 3 mos. 1903, 84,000. 


Chicago, Irrigation Age, monthly, D. H. An- 
derson. Average for ba 14,166 (ia. Average 
ten months 1903, 22,10: 

Masonic votce Review mo. Ave for 1902, 
26,041 (182). For six months 1903, 26,166. 


Chieago, Monumental News, mo. R. J. Haight, 
pub. Av. for year end. July, 1902, 2,966 (182). 
Chieago, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548 (%). 
Chie . National 11 Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for 1902, 291 (183). First 8 ' First 8 mos, 1903, 6,250. 


oniene* National Laund Laundry Journal, semi- 
monthly. 4ctual average for 1903, 4,968 copies. 


Park and Cemetery and Landscane Gardenin, 
mo. Av. for year ending July, 1902, 2,041 (1 


hicago, Record-Herald. Avera for 1903, 
aay 1e 4218 (+), Sunday Sunday 191,31 817 (x). 


Chicago, The Operative pe monthly. Act- 
ual average for 1902, &,666 (183). 


Ontoage, Tribune, daily. Tribune Co. In 1902, 
yA (OO) (166). 

East St. pats 7 fuse Caiture. mo. Poultry 
Culture Pub. C a (192), Av- 
erage first six aeithe 1903, hs 100, 14,888 


Evanston, Correct ot English: hows Vesti mo, 
Actual aver. year end’g March, '04, 10,000 (2). 


‘or °1903. 
re 





wy. 


Kewanee, Star-Courier 
daily 8,088(%), weekly 1,414 Che Aver. 
anteed circulation daily for Jan’y, 1904, 8,130. 


ria, Star, evenings ana Sunday morning. 
Actaal sworn average for 1002 for 1902, 28,742 (219). 


Roekford, Register ter Gazette. Dy. av. for 1902 
5,554, &. Wy. 2,052 (283), Shannon, 150 Nassau. 





Roekford, Fenaitie, dail 
for 1903, 6,540 (>). ro Sa @ Macnell, Ne 


INDIANA. 


Evansville, Courier, and 8. Courier Ca. 
pub. Act av. oy 11,91 sis aa y, Snore ae. 8, 18, 


618. Smith & 
pate ge pT A Av. 903, Dy 
18, 852(% ,S’y 14,120(:). Z. Katz, BpeagteN ¥. 
Goshen, spiking Club, monthly. Average for 
1902, 25,501 (247), A ium, as 
housewives keep every 





t medi 
issue for daily reference 
- yy - ws, 

paneite, Ne own, ae. J Hilton U, Brown, gem. 

gee eet Morning Journal, daily. Sworn 
average 1903, 4,002 (2) ; February, 190i, 4,479. 

Besides having a good city circulation, the 

JOURNAL is read by 95 per cent of reading farm~ 
ers in Tippecanoe County. Advertising is con- 

tracted, payment for the same conditional on its 


-| having more than double the circulation of ita 


competitor, claiming the largest circulation in 
Tippecanoe County. Lafayette merchants say to 
“Ad Sense”: ‘We give JOURNAL most advertising 
because it has largest circulation and reaches alt 
classes.”” 


Marion, Leader, - W.B. Westlake, pu 
Actual av., 1903, 5,895 Ck)s Feb., 1904, 5, oe. 
Munele, r Pub. Co. Aver. 


Sor 193, ay Passa ay ibs 19,250 (ok). 


Notre Dame, The Ave Mar Maria, Catholic week! 
magazine. Actual average average for 1903, 34,068 (). 


Rin, ae Clarion-News, dail: nm Pub- 
Co. Average for 1902, 1, oa ee Gan (64), 
pow Evening Item. Sworn dy. av. for 


1903, 8,552 (3). Same for Dec., 1903, 8, "93. 


South Bend, Tribune. Sworn daily average 
1903, 5,718 (3). Sworn av. for Feb., 6,446. 


INDIAN ——: 
Ardmore, Ardm daily and weekly. 
Average for 1905, dy. 1,951 5#)} wy, 8, BTR). 


IOWA. 


Arlington, News. All home-print weekly. W. 
F. Lake, pub. Average for 19 1902 1 1,400 (282 283). 


Burlington, Gazette, dy. Thos. Stivers, pub, 
Average for 1903, &, 864 (3k), Jan., 1904, 6,060. 


Davenport, Times. . av, 1903, 8,055 (st), 
8.-wy. 1,660 (2%). Dy. av. Jan., 1904, 8, 880. Cir. 
guar. wore than double uble of an any Davenport daily. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Laf: 
ay oo ‘actual ave rage for (oes BL BBS (RY 
(298). on February, 700, 84,597. 


newsyaper ae Sg vo ie Pith 
SYA cw n isi 
ment atores. "Narvecs target inlet Paice 
grees 
ty Cosmopolitan Osteopath, m 
ee Still College. Average f for 1902 9,666 (294), 


Des Moines, News, daily. Aver. -™= 87.118 
293). First 9 mos. 1903, aver., sworn, 41,871 net. 


Des Moines, Spirit of the West, w orses 
and live stock.” Average for 1902, $096 (20 (294). 


Des Moines, Wallace's Farmer, Est. 1 
Actual average for 1903, 88,769 Ge 


Museatine, Journal, dy. av. 1903, fo » 
coy. 2,208 CR). Dy. av. Jan., 1004, tase. 


Ottumwa, Courier. Daily av. 1903, 4,51 
semi-weekly, 7,886 (2). of ” 2c 

Sheldon, Sun, d’y and w’) Carson. 
Average for 1902, ay. 486, wy 2, bad (823). 
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Shenandeah, Sentinel, tet-weekiy. Covers 
Page and Fremont counties. Ave: 1902,8,681. 
Average 1908, exceeds [4,100 (*). nk ts 
average $100. Crop failures u . Land high; 
people won aignale 

Sioux City, J Dy. av. for 1903 (sworn) 
19,498 (+), Gy. av. “eS Jan. and Feb. 20,172. 
Records More readers in its field 
than of elloter ily papers com bined. 


Waterloo, Courier. Daily av. 1903 i (). 
Last 6 mos. 1903,8,057. S-w’y, 1,942. 


RANSAS.— 
Atehison, Globe, dail; fp W. Howe. (334). 
ows to 5,200 ity creation “jor 1908, 
any advertising 
reo seal to iseooe Ci sae - 
land. Average for 1902, 195.809 ( ™ 
Hutchinson. News. Dail iy 2,708 8 LF), 


heer (hk). £. Katz, 
ka, Western School Journal, aibenie 
m5 Average for 1908, 8,125 (+). 
pony le, d’y and w’y. Av. 1902, d’y 16,- 
@81, w’y 6,674 1 Be N.Y. & Chicago. 


KENTUCKY. 
Breckenridge Ni ik J. 
DiBabbage. “Average for tiie, 2,248 (908). 
Harrods burg, Democrat. Best crm a best 
pe ae 1903, wat] (2); growing fast. 
Leader. Av. for 1903, ,828  ( 
wa Zeus. By. 4,098 (4). E. Kats, 8. 4., N. 
Lenlsville, Evening Post, A 
Co., pu Actual average fo for 1902, 26.89 Gia, 


Leoulevill oy Actual daily average 
eo, was, BE BAEC) j Sunday, erty GH: rane Jor 


t, New 


1904, 2,415, 
SASEARA. 
Bow Sher vn I rae de onda, “a 


New srs Louisiana Planter ai 
Mfr, wy. In 192 no issue less issue less than S000 i 


New Orleans, The South Southern Buck, 
orgau of Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av. 02, tee. 


MAINE. 

Comfort,mo. W. H. Gannett, pub. 
average for 1902. 1,274,766 (391). 
A bec Journal, d’y a 

ier da, 1903, B28 (%), weekly B10 Ch. 


r, Commercial. Average 1903, dail; 
e218 ts (x) weekly ‘29,006 (#). - . 


‘Pedecab Sun, nily. Average, 1908, 2,181(s); 


M. Denheine. 
"jas 19,89. 


Au 
Ac 


D Observer. Actual weekl 
— ence: = . 
Lew ver. for 

4903, Boia (#) Oe (@O). wy 15 oy = 3 Ge) @ ©). 


5 otee Motne Woods and Woodsman, wee! 
J. W. Brackett. “Average for 1903, 8,041 (3). 


land, Eve: Express ee 903, 
daiyt 11 Tock). Sunday Telegram 8,090 (x): 


weekly. 


, MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, News, orags,. Sr, s1b8E (402). x 
January, 190k, 47, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston, Evening Transcri, Boston’: 
Pr ny Lime pm at phan foe hy 


N Magazin *, 
Pr Mag pon verage 1902, ase uN 





Bogen, Pilot, every Saturday. Roman Catho- 
lic. Jas. Jeffrey Roche, editor. vo ©) 


Boston, Post, dy. Ave give ee, 154358 
go # Av. Fo ted 1903, dy. 919, ‘gy. 18 
rgest p.m.or a.m. at n New a 


Boston, Traveler. Est. 1824. Actual daily av. 
1908, on 852. In ‘+ ts .906 (3). October 7, 
0 March 4, 1904, 8 98. 


yin t eveniy eitouldtion - New England. 
Reps. : ‘Smith & Thom: N.Y. a nd Chicago 


Boston, Globe. 


‘or 1908, daily, 195,« 
554 Ch), Sunday, sree. wai 


- ~~ + New ; ngland. 
Toei go in morning and afternoon 
eblideusforams price, 





8. E. 





a" NerthSeld, Record — of niga Dey 
mo, v. for yr. en 4 x 
—_ = clean, a ad advertising taken. en 
oe sere es lation or questi 
tions considered. 
Gloucester, Daily Times. Average for 1902, 
6,247 (427). Viret coven months 1903, 6,629. 
Lawrence, Telegram, dail daily. Tel Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1902, for 19v2, 6,701 ¢ 
Salem, Little Folks, mo. jurentie. 
= Average for 1602, 7 , TB850 (43h). 
eld, Good Housel Houseix i mo. A 
for 2 rane 10s a6 (436). For year’ end. Dee 
1903, 188,992. AU advertisements guaranteed. 
Springfield, Republican (435). Aver. 1992, dy. 
15,406 (©), Sunday 18,988 (@O), wy. 4,17¢. 
Weresster. Evening Post, Post, dail tt iK _Veuseuter 
Post Co. Average for 1903, 11,7 (* 
Worcester, L/Opinion, Publique, aaity Aver- 
Jan., 5,180 (%). Only French in U.S.on 
Roll ‘of Honor. R. A. Craig, , N. ¥.und Chicago. 
MICHIGAN. 
Adrian, Telegram, dy. D.W.Grandon. Av. for 
1902,1, sync ad 1908, 8,912 (>). 
Detrol ree Press. ‘or 1903, dail; 
42,918 Ch), Sunday 88,645 ee A . 
— 
Detroit, Times, Sor 1903, 
gtr (ck). February, 10 Mos, £5,405. E 
rand Rapids, Evening. Press, dy. Average 
nen 87,499 (%). 40,000 guar. “dolty Sor 1904 
Grand Rapide, ¥ Herald. Average daily issue 
Sor 1908, 2, $A (>). 


Jackson, Citizen, daily. James O’Don 
pub. Actual average for 1902, 8,887 (461). 
erage for sgt six months 1903, 4,828, 


Jackson, Patriot. Actual daily 
average for 1903, 05 B69 BAD (2). - ‘Av. Feb. "0h, 6,279. 


“ast 


Kalamazoo, Evening Telegraph. Last sia 
months 1903, iy. 8,886, s.-w. 8,681. fans Dyn 
Guarantees la and 


December, 4 e 
sardire circulation in the city and surrounding 


Kalamazoo, Goneien News, 1908, daily, 8,672 
). Guarant hai 


rantees 3 in 
other dail sr prublished't city. Av. 
_ to Jan. 1 Ore AX tT “ 4 
naw, Evening News, d News, daily. for 
848 (473). January, 1904, daily 18,169. 
MINNESOTA, 
Minneapoli Stock sod Bene, 
uaplie ies cae $008 8 £8,854 (8) 
Actual a: average January, 1904, mV 
Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice .a-week. 
w. J. sawn pub. ruAver. for 19 1908, 68,686 (%). 


Minnea: ie, H, W. Agrict iculturist, s.-mo. Feb., 
08, 78,16. 75, 5,000 guar'd, 850, ype line. 
Minnea: mal, Srna renska Amerikanska P. 
Swan J. Turn! pub. 1903,49,057 oe 
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Minneapolis, Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. 


“The Great Daily 
of the Great Northwest.” 


During February THE LIs JOURNAL 
made another great ange —1,359 columns of 
elean ad in jays, against 1,289 columns 
of all kinds of sdvertising of its nearest competi- 
tor in 25 week days and four big Sundays. was 
MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL refused more than 50 
gotamne of objectionable medical advertising in 


ebruary. 
During February THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL'S 
daily average circulation was 


63,900 


Most of this wont home! THE MINNEAPOLIS 

JOURNAL reac! e most homes of all classes 

and is the dean f oe 7 pogseet t the North- 

Le It is the paver rred by read- 
and ertisers alike. tt The Great 


Vv 
of of the Great Northwest \. 


THE JOURNAL 
Goes Home. 


One clean poner in the home is worth ‘ive sold 
on the streets—from an advertising standpoint. 
M. LEE STARKE, Manager General Advertising 
Tribune Building, New York. 
Tribune Building Chicago. 


Northwestern Miller, weekly. Miller Publish- 
ing Co. Average for 1902, 4,200 (@o) (497). 


hold 


MISSISSIP PT 
PL meg Py ican, daily. In 1902, no issue 
0 om. In 1903, 1,900 copies. 


omy Sigg 
Jopli lobe, verage for 
10,510 remy (641). EZ. Rate, g. Kate, Special a Agent, we ad 
Kansas City, Jgurnal, dy d'y and w’y. Average 
for 1902, daily 6,876, week wee! 161,109 (541). 
Kansas City, Weekly imp! Eeaplomens Trade J’rn’l. 
Av. Aug., 702, 187 ( (648). At v. 5 mos. 03, 9,895. 


Kansas City, World, dail daily. Aver, 1902, 62, 
978 (642). First 9 mos. 1903, tpi. 61, ae 


Mexico, American —: and 
and hortic.,mo. Actual a erage for 0, Aas 
(549). Actual aver. May, June, Sens, ly, "008, 15, corned 

St. Joseph, Medica} Herald Herald, “penis, Medians 
Herald Co, Average for 1902, 7,475 (657). 

St, Joseph, News and Press. wer. for 
1903, 80,418 (2%) Last 3 mos. 1903, oo Sb 08S. 
Joneph, 300 8. 7th St,. Jouern Fruit Grow. 
er, =. ver. for 1902, 28,287 (557). Rate 15c. 
per line. Circulation 80,000 copies guarant’d, 

St. ate Medical Brief,mo. J. J. Lawrence, 
A.M.,M.D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, 87,950. 

National Farmer and Stock Grower, mo. St 12 
mos. end. Dec.,’03, 106,625. 1902, 68,588 (563). 

St. Louis, Star. Actual dail; average for 
1908. 64,878 (sk. . 

St. Louis, The Woman's yoman's Ma 
Women and home. paws * 
age for 1902, 908,888. 
toith Oot rat 9 = in soe, 341 1, sted Ry 

e ran 0 

500,060 coples full count, 


Largest ci: 
Hon of any icat in n the aa 


MONTANA. 





e, monthly. 
Proven 





Migsoepslie. The 1e Housekeeper ; 
tual ai average 





mont Aci 1903, 268, ‘etd (#). 
Minnes olis Eribune. w. J, = aby, pub. 
R87. Oldest Minn Aver- 


ea 
for 1902, daily, 66 ee “(496) Yeanda 
aa for, For (03. daly average, 72,88 82; 


Dail tg 
9129: 9 


was 7 


A da, Standard. Dail —— ‘or 4: 
10,809 (x). MONTAN4’8 BEST NE Sparee 

Butte, Inter- Mountain, ev evening. Actual 
net circulation 13635 i). 
largest circula on ‘in m Beate lontana. 

net Cireulation for January. Avy aver. 14,185. 


Nelena, Record, evening. Record realaing 


ly average for January, 1904,| Co. Average or 1903, 10. +d daily. 
was 79, lnirmtviG@em 
the ne onl ees Minneapolis daily listed 
UA Directory that at publishes i Gr] Lincoln, Daily Star. Actua KA. for 1098, 
oA Ray culation | over a considerable | 1 1°165 (+f), January, £004, 18,886. 
EED ONOR, or here. The Trib-| Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer 
Be ne tne nee Fee lin. | (000). Actual average for 1908, megs nage 
@watonna, Chronicle, semi-w’y. Av. for Lincoln, Freie Presse, weekly (690). 
1903, 1,896 (+). Owatonna’s leading newspaper. | Average Sor 1903, 159.4000) 
Present , 2,100. Lineoln, Nebraska Teache: Teacher, monthly. 
St. ato Der Wanderer, with sup., Der | & Crabtree, pub. ‘Average for 1008, BSi0GR) 
Farmer im ‘Westen, wy. Av. for 1903, 0,54 *). 


St. Paul, Dispar. dy. Aver. , 58,044 
Present aver. BT,288. ST. T PAUL'S LEAD. 
G NEWSPAPER. . Wy av aver. 1908, 78,026. 
St. Paul, Globe, daily. daily. Globe 2. -,pablishers, 
pag or 
. 1908, ran citing 


“~ Paul, News, dy. Aver. 1902, 80.619 (605) 
First 9 mos. 1903, sworn orn average 84,081 

St. Paul, Pionee er-Press. Dail: average for 
1902 84,151, Sunday 80,986 (506). - 

St. Paul, The Farmer, agri.,s.-mo. Est. 1882. 
Sub. 50c, Prof. Th. Shaw, “Act. av. 4 ‘om 
Feb., 77,861 (3). Act. present av. 85, 

Winona, Republican and Herald, daily. ra 
age 1902, 8,202 (512); 1903, 4, ¢ 4,044 %). 

Westlicher Herold. Av. 1903, 1903, Lao gay RN = 
$Foas oe 28,111 (); Volksbl. des 





Lincoln, Western n Medical | Review, mo. Av. yr. 


eo “9 1903, 1,800. 1n 1902, 1,660 (591), 


a, Den Danske Pi 
Nevle Pub. Co. Average for 1902, ‘Pb4re OOD 504), 


Omaha, News, daily. Aver. for 1902, 8 
(594). First 9: mos, 1903 903, sworn aver. 40,0 ttt 


Erontign Poteet SHIRE. 
ranklin Falla, Ly eytndity 


Towne & Robie. In 1902, no issue less than 
hester, N 4 
nt efor i wad Be oo Herb. N. Davison, 
Y “Rep. 160 Nassau St. 
"NEW JERSEY. 


Asbury Park, Kinm 
sacar E a ae 
Camden, Dail Courier. 1] Est. 1876. Ne 
age circulation for year end. Oct. 03, @085 (). 
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Camden, Post-Telegram. Actual dail 
age, 1903, 5.798 (3), sworn. Jan., 7904, 5, so. 


Elizabeth, Evening . Times. Sworn aver. 1902, 
8,885 (616). 6 mos, 1903, 4,288. 


Elmer, Times, weekly. 8. P. Foster. 
for 1903, 2,111 (2). 


Hoboken. aa daily. sel average 
1902. 18,097 (619); ., 1903, 22,7 


Jersey City, oe nal, a ~th or 1903 


Average 


19,012 (*). Last 3 months 1903, 20,659. 
Newark, Evening News. Even News Pu 
Co. Av. for 1903, d'y 58.896 (). Sy 16,291 > 


Newmarket, Advertiser-’ Guide,mo. Stanley 
Day, publisher. Average for 1902, 5,041 (623). 


Red Bank, k, Register, weekly. Est.1878. John 
H. Cook. Actual average 1903, 2,961 (:f). 


NEW YORK. 


Albany, Journal, evening. Journa! Aver- 
age for 1903, 16, 62% (s) ;Dec sDecember, °0 was. 97,088. 


pevenr. Times- Union, ever ev evening. Establ. 
1856. Average for 1902, 25.294 (635). 


Binghamton. Evening Herald, daily. Evening 
Herald Co. Average for 1903, 11, 515 (3). 


Rs ou. . morning ; Enquirer, even- 
J. Conn Average for 1902, morn- 
= 48.818, evening 80,401 (641). 


Buffalo, Evening N News. I ews. Dy. av. 1902, 74,284 
(641). Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. Y. & Chicago. 
Catskill, Recorder, weekly. Harry Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408 (%). Av Av. last 3 mo’s, 8,484. 
Cortland, Democrat, weekly. F. C. Parsons. 
ctual average for 1902, 2,228 (647). 
Elmira, Ev’g Star. Av. for = 8,255 (651). 


ees Ay? % Stuart. N.Y. or personalinvestigation. 
N. Y. Rep., 150 Nassau St. 





naes, News one aily. Ithaca Publishing Co. 
05, 488 >, Av. for Feb , 1904, 
ra Wreith & Stuart, N.¥. Kep., 160 Nassau St. 


Le Rey, Gazette. “Est. 1826. se. °03, 2,254 (2) 
Larg. wy. circ. Genesee, Orleans & Niagara Cos. 


N bargh. N A —, 4st 
ew be Niles ews, ppb! wv. for 5 Go 
New York city. 


wy en 1903, 8,875 Gh). Av. ‘Av. we 


American Machinist, w 
(Also Europeaned.) Av. 1902 roe 1 


(). 
gation. 


n Arsdale, 
600. 


machine construc. 
18,561(O0) (670). 


Amerikanische Schweizer 2 Zeitung, w Xo 
Pub. Co., 62 Trinity pl. 15, 


Av. for 1902, 
Army ¢& Navy Journal. Est. 1363. Weekly aver. 
se A aaa ag %). Present circulation (March 6) 
C. & F. P. Church, Pubs. 


Automobile Magazine, monthly. 
Press. Average for 1902. 8,750 (| 


Baker’s Review, monthly. W. R. 


G 
publishers. Actual arerage for 1903, re fees 
Average for last last three moths 1003, 4 4,700. (38): 


Swiss 
10 (671). 


. Automobile 


Magazine, tam: family monthl Ben- 
utita Average for 1902, 3.479 (686 36) 

Caterer, ly. erst Pub. Co. ae 
Clubs, and ). eumge for year 
ending with "00 5.888 (687 





Sg a weekly (Theatrical). ee Queen 
s0., Ltd. Aver. for 1902, 26,844 (@@) (673). 


Dettncnter, fashion mo. Petterid k Pub. Co., 
itd. Est. 1872. Av. 1902, 721,909 (688). Act. av. 
cire’n ~ 6 months ending Ju sy 1903, 876,987. 


huber, pub- 


Geeta nee Max J 
average for 1005, 48 366 (2k). 


Dry 
lisher. 
Comercio, mo. Spanish export. 


J. 
att Clark Co. Average for 1902, 5,875 (689). -~ 


Cheerful Moments, monthly. Geo. W. Willis 
Publishing Co. Average for 1902, Bo8.888 (687). 





State of New York 
City and County of New York 


I, Geo. W. Willis, publisher of 
“CHEERFUL Moments,” do solemnly 
swear that the actual number of copies 
of the paper printed and mailed during 
the months of January, 1903, to December, 
1903, was as follows: 


January, 1903, 200,000 
February, 1903, 250,000 
March, 1908, 275,000 
April, 1903, 300,000 
May, 1903, 300,000 
June, 1903, 300,000 
July, 1903, 300,000 
August, 1908, 300,000 
September, 1903, 500,000 
October, 1908, 500,000 
November, 1903, 500,000 
December, 1908, 500,000 
Total - - 4,225,000 
Average for 12 months 352,083 copies 
GEO. W. WILLIS, 


Subscribed and sworn 
to before me this 21st 
day of January, 1904. 
JOHN J. VAUSE, 
Notary Public, Kings Co. 
Cert. filed N. Y. Co. 











ectrical Review, weekly. Electrical Review 
Pub. Co. Average for 1902, 6,212 (© @) (674). 


Elite 8 les, monthly. Pur sine fashion. Actual 
average for 1903, 62125 () 


Engineering and Mining care Journal, weekly. 
Est. 1866. Average 1902, 10 1902, 10,009, (©) (674). a 


Forward, daily. Forward Associati 
eo 1908, 81 Fog one se o_ 


Aver- 
berdasher, mo., est. 1881. Actual wb gates 
1008, 106 (3.) Binders’ vit and Post Oifice 
receipts distributed monthly to ee Lm Fs 


8,808 (683); 3); average for 1065, 9581” pastas 
aoa as then EOE. OO 
| tsetse Patenge nega ea tah 

Magasioe, New York, dogrape 


Leslie’s Month! 

circulation fe oe 

684 (2). t average ci circulation 288,278. 
Morning Telegraph, daily. Daily T uegre, 

Co., pubs. Average ‘or 1902, Bs,228 (668) 5 - 


Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Aver. for 1902, 5,452 (677). 


New Idea Woman’s Magazine 
New a ene Co. 


‘or 
1903, et 79,500. 


New Thought M gazine, m moved to pz. BS 
City. Average ending ~~ 1903, 29,28 
(183). Average ending mber, 1903, 1od,e7, 
sworn. The only pow By Tor New Thoug ager 


Pharmaceutical Era, weekly, pharmacy, 
Haynes & Co., pubs., 8 Spruce street, (Ot ©) oN 








fashions, m’ly. 
eiistablished 1808. AGr. 
six months ending Dec. 
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Pocket List of Railroad Officials, say Railr’d 
& Transp. Av. 02, 17,696 (702) ; 103, 17, 992 


Police Chronicle, weekly. Police Chronicle 
Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 4,914 (%). 


My yt ink, Mtg 4 A Pes for advertis- 

y ~L - So 10638 11. mow! ). po ed 
ir 4903, 

4904, actual average 1 008 


Railroad Gazette, railroad and engineering | ( 
weekly. 83 Fulton street. Es Est, 18566. (@@) (680). 


Wah 


t Gazette. Aver. 1903. 1,564 lb 
La C0 CF 


circ. in Richland County. Home pri 
OHIO. 


Akron, Beacon Journal. D’y av. 1903, S.n0e 
(750). La Coste & Maxwell, N. ¥., Eastern reps. 


Ashtabula, Amerikan Sanomat, w 
. Average for 1902, r 1902, 8,558 (7; 752). 
on, ne ‘irer. Established 1842. Daily 

©), Sunday (0) a6). Be (761). Beckwith, New York. 


w’y. Aug.ka- 


youn Mixer and Serv prezen.moneh . Actual 
The Central Station, mont! monthly. H.C. Cushing, | average for 1902, ise 164). Ai average 
Jr. Av. for year ending May, i902, 8,483 (687). ‘Resta E., ¥* - Ny a ecwen Ie beg x Kes 
The Designer, fosbions, omni . _ Standard | ders’ Int. League o, America. WAT 
Fashion Co. Establish: ‘Actual av. cireu - Usanow 
lation or six —~ 5. , 1908,| Oincinnati. Phonographic Magazine, mo. 
288.528. Phonog. Institute Co. Av. for 1902, 10,107 (764). 
The Iron nse, weekly, eekly, established 1855 (©©)| Cincinnati, Trade Review, m’y. Highlands & 
676). iore than a generation the | Highlands. Av. for 1902, 2,584 (765). 


tug Neation’t in th the hardware, iron, machinery 
metal trades. 


o"Printers? Ink awarded a sterlin er. Sugar 
Bowl to the Iron Age, : inscribed as "Fotiow 

“ Awarded Movember ts 1904, 

“by Printers’ Ink, the Little 

the Art of 

< a Iron Age, 

after a canvass- 

“ing of merits ¢ extending over 

“a od of ten months, hav- 

the one trade paper in the 

ates oF America that, taken all in all 

8 tuency the dium for communtea 
‘or 


- been 
pr Pte 
onesie penn as iL. 
“tion with a specified class. 
The Ladies’ World, mo.. “Household 
net paid circulation, 1903, 480,155 (3k). 


The New York Times, daily. Adolph 8. Ochs, 
publisher, 1902 A (© ©) (669). 


The World. Actual aver. for 1903, Morn 
607 (ck), E’v'g, 857.102 (3), S’y, 888, $80 i. 


Tolieties, fashion, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, 
publish Actual average fc Sor 1903, 61,800 (> ). 


acai Magazine. Ga; eey tore Wilshire, ed., 
128 E. 23d St. Act. av. “onding 8e pt., 1902,46,000 
(1088). Actual av. first eight mos., 1903. 100,625. 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
for 1902, 80,000 (715) ; 4 year OS ‘ae 80,186, 
Sehenectady, Gazette, A. N. Liecty. 
erage for 1902, 9,097 qi ee average 
Sor 1903, 11,628 (3). 
Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily, Herald C 
pub. Aver, 1903, dy..88,107 (2) 388.496 (3). 





Average 





Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1902, 2,292 (723). 


Utiea, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher. 
Average for 1902, 18,618 (723). 


Warsaw, Western New Yorker, weekly. Le 
A. Cass, publisher, Average f for 1902, 8,468 a 


Wellsville, Reporter, On Only dy. and s.- 
. Av. 1903, dy. 1.184( 2); 8.-wy., 2,958 %). 


Whitehall, Chronicle, Nl Inglee & Tefft. 
Average for 1902, 4,182 (726). 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte, Observer. North Carolina’s fore- 
most newspaper. Act. d’y av. 1903, 5,582 (3%). 

Sy, 6,791 (2); semi-w'y, 8,8 800 (2k). 


elite ot Biblical Recorde Recorder, weekly. Average 


1903, 8,8) 
NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grant Forka, Normanden,weekly.Av. for /903, 
&,451 (%).. Guar. 6.800 after larch 9th, 1904. 
‘or Feb, 1904, &,811. Will 


Herald, dy. av. 
intee &,800 for year, Nort orth Dakota's BIG- 
T DAILY. La Coste & Maxwell, . Rep. 





Cincinnati, Times-Star, ay dy. Cincinnati Times- 
Star Pub. Co. Act. aver. for 1902, 148,018 (761) 
Actual average for 1903, 903, 145,164 (#). 


Cleveland, Current_ Anecdotes (Preacherw’ 
Mag.),mo. Av. year ending Dec., at, 3 vo 

Columbus, Press, dai ily. “democratic. 
Printing Co. Actual av. for av. for 1902, 24,989 a. 

ton, News, d ws Pub. Co. Average 
for 105-18,408 (3), Februar nica? 1904, 17, 88%. 

Dayt wg | Young Catholic 
mo. A. Pflaum. Aver. .__Aver. for i 8 

Laneaster, Fairfield Co. Republican. In A 
ust, ’02, no issue less than 1,680 for 2 years ( 

Mansfield, News, daily-weekly. Average 1903, 
4,151 (3). “N. Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 

Springfield, Farm and Fireside, agricultural, 
semi-montnly, e , est. 1877. Actual average for = 
811,220 ( a average for first 
months, 1903, $20, 875. 

Springfield, Woman’s Home Companion. 
househo id monthly, est. 1873. Actual av. for 1998, 
862.666 (800). ‘etuil a verage for first 
months, 1903, 885,166 


Toledo, Medical and Surgical Reporter, mo. 
ctual average 1903, 10,088 (25). 


OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie, Oklahoma Farmer, wy. Actual 
average 1903, 28,020 (+). 


Guthrie, bees faa Capital, dy. 
Aver. for 1903, dy, 2 8 (x) , wy. aS yo14 G 
Year ending July /, “s. vr 9,868; wy. 28,119. 


OREGON. 
Astoria, Lannetar. C.C.C.Rosenberg. Finnish, 
weekly. Average 1902, 1,898 (820). 
Portland, Even Telegram, dy. (ex. Sun), 
Sworn cir. "08, 17,648 (2). 6 


In02, 16,866 (824). 

Portland, Pacific Miner, semi-mo. 

ending Sept., 1902, 8,808; jirst 8 mos. 1903, weird 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bellefonte, Centre Democrat, 

Kurtz, Pub. Sworn aver. 190: 1908, as (). 
Chester, Times, eve dy. . d’y. Av. 1903, 8, “es 

N. Y. offi fice, 220 Bway. FRNO Northrup, Mgr. (#) 


0 a tievitie, ty fo as a 
Sone reduarure tae 1904, 2. 


Erie, Times, dail ‘or 1903, 11, as 4 
(*). Feb.. 1904, 18,575. =< Sp. Ag., 


Morsidere. Telegraph, dy dy. Actual daily aver, 
1908, 10,886 (2); Yh wy, vo R.J. Shannon, 
New fone op oda . Allen, Chicago. 


ree). 


A 


3,080 ( GR), y daity 
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Philadelphia, American Medicine, wy. Av. 
for 1902, 19,827 (865). Av. March, 1903, 16,827. 


The Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s Circulation 


The following statement shows the actual cir- Sm 


culation of the “* The BuJletin” for each day in 
_ month of ee 1904: 








BEEBE S emnaon uw 


Total for 25 days, 4,672,257 copies. 
NET AVERAGE — FEBRUARY, 


186,890 copies per day 


’s circulation figures are net; 
alae da: Ang aed free ona returned copies 


have been omitted 
> Me tan, Publisber. 

Philadelphia, March ‘5. 1904. 

THE BULLETIN goes daily into more Philadel- 
phia homes than any other medium. 

THE has by many thousands the 
largest local circulation of any Philadelphia 
newspaper. 

Pifiedelphia, Camera, monthly. Frank V. 
Chambers. Average for 1902, 6,7 (871), 


Philadelphia, Farm aeree, monthly. Wil- 
mer yr 14.678 ee ishers. 
Yor 1903, ers’ Ink awa 
the seventh oor Bowl to — Journal with t. 


awarded June =. 1902 . 
“ Printers’ Ink, Litt 
pe master’ in the in of 
rs ns to the Farm 
‘Jou After acanvassing 

" haly ‘of mers extending over § 

‘period of a year, ti , among a 
those published Fi the tnited t tates, has been 
me pe meen mend the ons that best serves its purpose 
Sor the agricultu- 
mre ulation, ond as an effective and economi- 
we medium for communicating with them, 

“ through its advertising — 

Philadelphia, Press. Av. circ. over 100,000 

daily. Net average for ra. 1904, 121,061. 


Philadelphia, Public laa -, daily. Adolph 
8. Ochs, publisher. (© ©) (8h 


wey ties Aeees Reformed Church Messenger, 
'y. 1306 Arch st. Average for 1903, 8,558 (2). 


Philadelphia, Sunday School \—~! weekly, 
Average for 1902, 101.815 (869). Average to July 
4, 1903, 108,057. Religious ek, reste Phila. 


Pitt«burg, Chronicle-Tel h. Aver., 1902, 
67, $12 (87) Y. Sworn ~—~ 4 ‘pp 

Pitta! are Gazette, d’y and Sun. Aver. d’y 
1902, Gorse (876). Sworn statem’t on application. 


itteburg, Labor World, ais. wy Av. 1903, 18, 
oasis). Reaches best pd.class of workmen in U.R. 


Pittabure, 7! Tie. daily. Wm. H. Seif, pres. 
Average for 64,648 (sk). Average first six 
pres 1903, 64, ‘871. 


m, Times, every evg. E. J. Lynett. Av. 
gate o1 1604 (3). La Coste & Maxwell, N. 

















Y, | Panerans I 


Warren, Foreni: - Vannen, Swedish, m 
Av. 1902, 1, 541 (889). . Circulates Pa.,N. z- ando. 


Washington, Reporter, di daily. John L. Stew- 


art, gen. mgr. Average for | for 1902, 5,857 (889). 
West Chester, Local Ne ews, WwW. H. 
Hodgson. Avi verage for 1902, is,one, 890). 
Williamsport, Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Net paid 1903, 181. 868 (> 
ith & Thompson, Reps, few York and Chicago, 


ous Dispatch, daily. Publishing 
Co. Sorage Yor 1008, SA08 ¢ ye 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Provid urnal, 16.486 
ye. | tay, 1OLBOe CN (O@). Even ng Builtin BOye 


886 (2) av. 1903, rowidence Journal Co., pubs, 
Westerly, Sun. Geo. H. U H. Utter, pub. Average 
1903, 4,858 (ck). Only daily in 80. Rhode Island, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson, People’s Advocate, bhara PAY: 
Browne. Aver, 1903, no issue less than 1,750 tee 
Actual datly 


Charleston, Evening Post. 
average for 1903, 2,842 (>). 


pe pred ~~  Gaily, State Co., publishers, 
Actual a 03, daily, 6. 568 ok); semt 
weekly, 2,018 ( Ck); yt my 7,705 (2%). 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Sons ay + pd Leader. bey ay . Dey, 
ublishers. Ac average for 
(C16). Actual daily pond for 1903, Seer. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, Southern Fruit Grower, mo, 
Actual average 1903, 17,855 (3). Rate, 15 cents 
per line. Average for January, 1904, 19,177. 


ne Soulweckly News. In 1902 no issue 
ess than 1,850 (923). First 6 mos. 1903, ape 

Knoxville, Sentinel, daily. 

ig | 99691 (%). 6 mos. 03, 10,168, Feb., mys 1,278. 278. 

Ww. M 


Lewisburg, Tribune, semi-weekly. 
Carter. Actual average 1903, 1,201 (%). 


Memphia, Commercial Appesl. de ily. a 
and weekly. Average 1903, ae ons 9 (%.) 
Sunday 8 +080 ( )» weekly 7 ser #.. ) 
Dec,. 1903, dy. 25,9 9, Sy.41,470, wy. 81,861. 


Memphis, Morning News. Actual dats SiG aver- 
age for 1903, 17,594 (2); Feb., 1904, av 815, 


Nashv he, Ba mee, wr” > for poor onan 
Feb., 1903, 16. (1) i Sor Feb. a 
287. Oniy Nashortle ry eligible to Roll of ioe, 


PY flle, Christian Advocate, w’y. Bigham 
Smith. Average for 1902. 14.241 (929). 


Nashville, Mexchans and Manufacturer. 
Commercial; monthly. lettwe ‘or nine mont. 
ending December, 1908, 5,1 11 (3). 


Nashvill sive T 





e, Progressive Teacher and Southw'n 
School Journal, mo. Av. for 1902, 8,400 (930), 


TEXAS. 
Dallas, Retail Merchant, mo. (formerly Retail 


Grocer and Butcher). Julian Capers, publisber. 
Average for 1903, 1,105 ( 2); March, 1904, 1,215, 


wwe Denton Co. Record and Chronicle, 
W.C. Edwards. Av. for 1902, 2,744 (945). 


os Paso, Herald, daily. Average for 1902, 
8.245 (946). J. P. Smart, Di tative 
40 Nassau St., New York. inthe the latest issue of 


the A Lyi 
cartons m ofthe tu a dail Pa 
rated, ng 


IN mE, he rime psy 
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La Porte, Chronicle, week} Fen vont G. E. , moaee, a. Journal, daily. Journal Co., 
publisher. "Average for 1902, for 1902, 1, v. end, Feb., 1903, 88,504 (x), Feb. ToL. PAR. 
ade atis, Advocate, dy, W. N. Furey, owl Act- Under $50,000 Bond. 
ual average, 1903, 1,827 BRT (3). 1683 Monadnock Block, Jan. 23, 1904. 
Messrs. E. A. Heaney, Julius ‘Simon. 
Sh reor mn, Democrat. Av..: dens 1903, dy., 1,019(2)s | E, in (th : Gentlemen—We have, 
=.% 250 (3). Liquor ads excluded. Solicit * - accordance we ye r instructions, fons. examsned 
A 24 years wander omne 9 t. lati ne Solineing — newspapers 
pod the year pat & October 
° The Milwaukee Bentinel, 
Ogden, Standard. Wm. Glassman, pub. Av. The Free Press, 
for 1902, daily 4,028, semi- weekly B,0B1 (970). ze Mibwaukee Journal, 
VERMONT. The Germania-Abend Post. 
Banre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver, 1903,|_ Detailed reports of each of these papers have 
= re Last siz’ months 1903, Das. been handed you this day. [Upon took The 
Journal wilt lend 6 ety 4 
m, Free Press. A Actual dail average We cise present ourselves at the + 
ss, “5.bO6 (%). Cireulation acamined | by Ass’n | THE EVENING WISCONSIN 4 THE Da DATS 
of Amer. Ad. Only Vermont paper examined. NEWS in _accorda instruc 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
aver. 1903, &,046 (3), aver. December 5,886. 


VIRGINIA. 
Norfolk, Picpateh daily. Daily ave: for 
1902 , 5,098 (985 ached ae, "for 1998 <<. * LR: 
Feb’y, 1904, act. aver. (exclusive of extras 


Richmond, Psy Landes, every cau 
cept Sunday. at. ge Fe ry 4, 1903, fo 
mo Mes 4, sty 414. Ce). The largest ci r- 

culation between Washington and Atlanta. 


on 


Tacoma, Daily News, ag, Av. 02, aie (1000). 
Av. 9 mos. 1903, 14,014, 8 14, Saturday issue, 17,222. 


Taeoma, ledge or. Dy gan. £0 ng 12,717 (8)3 


‘wi 1.088 & Aver. 2 mos. 
14,5 3 Sore OO. 19.500. S.C. 
th, rep., Tribune Bldg., N. Y. & Chicago. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Pavkersbare, Sentinel, daily. R.G, Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1902, 2,804 (1009). 


eeling, News, and 8’y. ews Pub, Co. 
Wheell N a’ da y N b. 


Average for 1902, d’y 8,026, S’y 8,805 (1011). 


WISCONSIN. 
Madison, Amerika, weer. Amerika Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1902 for 1902, 9.496 (1026). 


Milwaukee, Badger, mon monthly. Badger Pub 
Co. Aver. for year ending March, 85,822 (1032); 
since October, 60,000. Rate, 30c. a line. 


PO ny gy Rrentng Wisconslt, dy. Kvg.Wis 
, 21,981 (sk), Decem 

$903, 25,090; Narusrs: 1904, 25,758 (©@). 

Oshkosh, Northwestern. daily. Average for 
1903, 6, 488 (:k). 

Raeine, Journal, dai'y. Journal Printing Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,702 (3). 

Raeine, Wisconsin A pecnienetat, weekly. 

Average for 1902, 27,515 (1039). For 1903, 
88,181 (2k). Adv. $2.10 per inch. 


a 





in mee with 

UT WE WERE DENIED ‘ACCESS TO We ttaT 

BOOKS AND aie. RDS. 

Yours fait ‘ully, 

TUART & YOUNG. 
[NOTE.—The publishers of The Evening Wis- 
pony Fe ty ilwaukee Daily News also re- 
r records to be Scaméned by the 
8: |Representatiee 0 _ "the Dn pay aps of American 
requested to 


THE fI0URNAL co. 
Waupaca, Post, weekly. Post Publishing Co. 
Average for 1902, 2,588 (1044). All home print. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Vancouver, Province, daily. W. C. Nichol, 
publisher. Average for i902, %, 987 (1051). 


Victoria, Colonist, a Colonist P. & P. Co. 
Average for 1902, 8,574 (1051). 


MANITOBA, CAN. 
Winnipeg, Free Press, Fie! and weekly. Av- 
er oe bie). 1903, daily, 18,824 (2); som 

18,908(% Daily, February, 1904, 24,95 
Winnipeg, Der Nordwesten,Germanw’y. Av. 
Sor 1903, 9,565 (%), only mediu.n in special field, 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 
gap ten. Herald and Evening Mail. Av. 1902, 
8,571. Av. 190%, 9,941 (sk). Dec., 1903, 11,878. 
ONTARIO, CAN. 


Toronto, Canadian Implement and Vehicle 
Trade, monthly Average for Sor 1903, 5,875 (). 


Toronto, Star, daily. Av for 1903, 20, 
971 Gk). February, 1904, 80,129. f : 
QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, Herald, daily. Est. 1808. Actual 
average for 1993, 22,515 — 


Montreal, La Presse. Treffi 
lisher. Actual average 1902. 
Average to Sept. ist, 1903, 75,075 () 


Montreal, Star, dy. &wy. Graham & Co. Av. 
for aR, dy, 55.079, wy. 121,418 (1093). Sixmos, 
d. May 31, ’03, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 


‘al ally, 70,480. 


The Roll of Honor is now con- 
sidered the most practical step in 


modern scientific advertising, 


1S 


no waste in Roll of 


There i 
‘ 2 Honor advertising. 






















PRINTERS’ INK. 


wt $50,000 


For Present Printers 


PRINTERS’ INK believes that there are at leas 
would gladly subscribe to the paper if they i re 
not include the hundreds of young men and 
advertising and who could do so by a systemat} ” 

PRINTERS’ INK believes that its present s,'bsc 
Little Schoolmaster as an instructor and helper in 

PRINTERS’ INK is willing to pay its presen 
securing the subscriptions of the new 50,000 subscr 

As each of these prospective subscribers mus 
Schoolmaster, a coupon will be printed in each = 
of this issue. | 

Tear this page out and hand it to some fers 
likely to be interested and benefited by reading P: 
at the bottom of the page. 

If this page is returned to the office of PRINT 
effort and use my best endeavor to secure the appli 
Should the effort be successful I will, immediately ( 
year, mail you a check for One Dollar. 


There is No Limit to the Number of Dolle 


If you wish more coupons than the one appegrin, 











PRINTERS’ INK has done more for the develop 
single factor in this country; in fact, it has made A 
upon its true merits and sterling value, subscribers 


tising gospel. Address CHAS. J. ZINGG, Busit 


BAAR RARAAAAARAARA 
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0 in Cashi 


fers’ Ink Subscribers. 


e at least 50,000 business men in this country who 
- wene reached in the right way, This number does 
nd women who are interested in learning the art of 
matic study of its weekly lessons. 

nt s. bscribers can best testify to the value of the 
Iper in the practical affairs of everyday advertising. 
present subscribers $1.00 each for locating and 
oO subscribers, 

ers must first be made acquainted with the Little 
ach eee of PRINTERS’ INK like the one on page 77 








ne person of your acquaintance whom you think 
adiny PRINTERS’ INK, first writing your own name 


f PRINTERS’ INK I will credit you with your initial 


he applicant as a regular subscriber for one year, 
diately on receipt of his cash subscription for one 


} Dollars One May Earn Under This Offer. 


pprgring each week in PRINTERS’ INK write for them. 





Jevéloping of American advertising than any other 
nad¢ American advertising what itis. And solely 
scribers are invited to assist in spreading its adver- 


| Business Manager and Managing Editor, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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A ge va FOR ADVERTISERS. 
Wednesday. Subscription 
a 4 five pane a a year, inadvance, Ten centsa 
copy. Six dollars ndred. 





* ADVERTISING RATES : 
Classified advertisements, eet Agents 
and Want Ad Mediums, set 
ning with a two-line initial letter, but co con oniting 
no ayn ed — larger than pearl, 10 cents a line, 


Displa: caved advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl 
ane l5lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines to the 


‘or ait position (if granted), 25 per cent 


aunt (full pa pages) or for 
the contrad jouble pages ee 
centre m . 50 per cent additional. 

On e cont last copy is re 


when new cup: 
in advance of ay of publication. 
Contracts by the —_ quarter or year may 
be eye —- $e plsasureot the advertiser, 
and space used for 
a lines smallest advertisement taken. Six 
make a 


rything appearing as reading matter is in- 
ree. 


Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subseription for one year. 
eee 


Eve 


CHARLES J. ZiNGG, 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 
OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears.50-52 Ludgate Hill, EC. 


NEW YORK, MARCH 30, 1904. 


SWISS MUNICIPAL ADVEB- 
TISING. 











Julius Cesar was the first tour- 
ist to invade Switzerland, so far as 
history reveals. Since he made it 
a part of the Roman Empire in 
58 B. C. its fame as a health resort 
and playground has steadily grown, 
helped by the descendants of the 
Helvetii, who have done much to 
encourage invasions. The little 
old republic in the Alps is only 
one-third as large as the State of 
New York, and may be traversed 
from end to end in eight or ten 
hours. Yet each summer it enter- 
tains between 300,000 and 400,000 
tourists, and the facilities for tak- 
ing care of sightseers are so ample 
that 100,000 guests can be comfort- 
ably lodged and fed simultaneously. 
Everywhere are hotels, from the 
grand establishments at the fash- 
ionable centers to the little hostels 
in mountain nooks and recesses. 
The Switzer has been a host from 
time immemorial. His service is 
excellent. He gives good fare and 
good accommodation, and is good- 
natured. Cleanliness, courtesy and 
comfort are his -watchwords. The 
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Swiss waiter takes orders in at 
least three languages, and the 
whole Swiss population is friendly 
and hospitable to travelers, for 
much of the country’s capital, time 
and enterprise is invested in this 
summer invasion of tourists—the 
“Fremden-Verkehr.” Prodigious 
feats of railroad and tunnel build- 
ing have been performed by Swiss 
engineers with none but the tour- 
ist in view. 

Quite naturally, Switzerland em- 


ges) or for ploys advertising to attract travel- 


ers. This publicity takes the form 
of travel literature, chiefly, issued 
by municipal governments, hotels 
and promotion societies. A packet 
lately sent to Printers’ INK by a 
Swiss reader contains about two 
dozen handsome brochures, each 
descriptive of a town or resort. Its 
mechanical excellence and general 
tone make it of the first interest to 
the many American municipal 
bodies now undertaking campaigns 
along similar lines. 

Throughout the whole country 
there are information bureaus—or 
“inquiry offices,” as they call them 
—through which information is 
furnished tourists, literature dis- 
tributed and travel promoted. Such 
bureaus are located at Zurich, Gen- 
eva, Lucerne, Berne, Basel, Inter- 
laken, Baden, Bienne, Lausanne, 
Appenzell, Chur, Davos, Friburg, 
Glarus, Hochdorf, Montreux, Ra- 
gatz, Rapperswyl, St. Gall, St. 
Moritz, Schaffhouse, Thun, Sole- 
ure, Vevey, Winterthur, Zermatt 
and Zug. They are not only ad- 
vertising departments, but follow- 
up systems as well, receiving from 
travelers any complaints they may 
have to make. These bureaus are 
municipal, but they are supplement- 
ed by others maintained by socie- 
ties for the preservation of scenery 
and historic places. 

_ Swiss travel literature is issued 
in three languages—English, Ger- 
man and French. The booklets 
are not tri-lingual, but issued in 
separate editions, and one particu- 
larly noticeable feature is the list 
of charges attached to nearly all 
of the lot. Railways, steamboat 
excursions, trolley trips, coach 
lines, hotels, restaurants, cab, boat 
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tariffs, side trips—all these are list- 
ed carefully, with the legal prices. 
The booklets are handsomely print- 
ed, usually with a great many color- 
ed illustrations of fine quality, either 
lithographed or three-color pro- 
cess. Great care has also been 
taken to produce a booklet that 
will be convenient for the pocket, 
readily consulted, and capable of 
standing wear. Probably the most 
mistaken piece of advertising liter- 
ature on earth is the American 
railway folder, with its square yard 
of ingeniously folded paper that 
can never be refolded. 

The city of Zurich publishes a 
guide of seventy-six pages, with 
full information about the points 
of interest inside its limits and in 
the surrounding country. A no- 
ticeable feature is a list of business 
houses at the back, ranged by com- 
modities and containing the names 
of dealers in everything likely to 
be needed by travelers. The offi- 
cial guidebook of the city of Lu- 
cerne is a volume of nearly 200 
pages, bound in substantial flex- 
ible covers for the pocket. It de- 
scribes all the trips about Lake 
Lucerne, or the “Lake of the Four 
Cantons,” the trip via the St. Got- 
hard Railway, and gives much de- 
tail information. Display ads have 
been admitted to the latter portion 
of the book, and there is much ad- 
vertising of things American— 
“American drinks,” “American 
dentist,” “American boots,” “Amer- 
ican pharmacy,” and the like. Gen- 
eva issues a booklet, entitled “Eight 
Days at Geneva,” giving itineraries 
and programmes for a visit of that 
length, with an interesting histori- 
cal sketch of the city, which is 
known to be more than 2,000 years 
old. “Switzerland” is a general 
booklet briefly describing the best- 
known places, beautifully illustrat- 
ed with sketches in black-and-white 
and color. A booklet with an im- 
pressionistic cover describes the 
railway up the Jungfrau, the mag- 
nificent enterprise floated by the 
late Adolf Guyer-Zeller, of Zurich. 
An illustrated book about Locle 
and Les Brenets gives interesting 
information about Swiss watch- 
making. Another booklet, conspic- 
uous for its honesty, tells of the 
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winter resort, St. Moritz, the 
classes of patients who do well 
there being very clearly tees 
from those who do not. This 
booklet carries a large quantity of 
local advertising. Some of the 
very small resorts of Switzerland 
issue fine literature, notably Beat- 
enberg, a mountain village of 1,000 
population, and Adelboden, with 
1,700 people. In the latter place is 
a “Society of Embellishments,” 
which not only undertakes the ad- 
vertising but'has laid out walks 
into the surrounding country, each 
route being indicated by_marks of 
different colors on trees, rocks, etc. 
Other excellent literature comes 
from Thusis, Thun, Rigi-Bahn, In- 
terlaken, Ragatz-Pfaefers, Meirin- 
gen, Soleure and Schaffhouse, 
While the description in these 
booklets is thoroughly interesting, 
every effort has been made to give 
information more or less impartial- 
ly. The “fine writing” of our own 
travel and resort literature is quite 
absent. Great dependence is placed 
on pictures, which really tell the 
story of the Alps as no words can. 
The advertising literature of Swiss 
towns and resorts is carried away 
and mailed by tourists, mailed to 
applicants who send postage to the 
information bureaus, and distribut- 
ed through hundreds of travel 
agents all over the world. 





A NEw trade journal called the 
Retail Hardware Dealer has been 
established at Minneapolis. It is 
published fortnightly by W. L. 
Agnew. 





Newark, N. J., with its thrifty 
population of 246,070—according 
to the census of 1900—is one of the 
few “one-paper cities.’ PriNTERS’ 
INK only voices the experience of 
nearly all general advertisers in 
saying “the Newark News covers 
Newark like a blanket.” It not 
only covers its city of publication, 
but the surrounding residential 
communities, the Oranges, Mont- 
clair, Bloomfield, Arlington, etc., 
which. comprise one of the most 
densely populated districts in the 
United States as well as one of the 
wealthiest per capita—M. Lee 
Starke. 
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It is said that the story now run- 
ning in the Cosmopolitan, entitled 
“The Food of the Gods,” will have 
to be renamed, as a cocoa manu- 
facturer has established a right to 
this title. 


A NEw weekly trade journal call- 
ed the Shoe and Leather World 
has been established in Cincinnati. 
The editor and business manager is 
John Mueller, formerly with the 
Shoe and Leather Gazette, of St. 
Louis. 


Correct English—How to Use 
Jt—is a magazine published month- 
ly at Evanston, Ill., at one dollar 
a year. According to the Roll of 
Honor, its average circulation for 
a year ending with March, 1904, 
was 10,000 copies. This publica- 
tion ought to interest adwriters 
and those who want to become 
such. 








Tue Postoffice Department wants 
legislation that will help restrict 
the guessing contests so popular 
among newspapers and other publi- 
cations as circulation builders. A 
bill introduced in the United States 
Senate prohibits contests where 
prizes are offered for guesses pure 
and simple, as the number of beans 
in a jar or the Republican vote in 
the coming Presidential election. 
This legislation does not affect 
legitimate puzzles or contests re- 
quiring real skill and industry. 
Another bill in the Senate is aimed 
at the “endless chain” schemes that 
have been prominent lately. 





A CIRCULATION of one million 
copies is an advertisement in itself, 
and several publications that have 
passed the three-quarter post are 
Tacing strenuously for the wire. 
Leith & Stuart, the special repre- 
sentatives at 150 Nassau street, 
have made up a list of mail order 
papers that aggregates 1,000,000 
circulation per issue (according to 
Leith & Stuart), and are advertis- 
ing it as “the latest million.” It 
includes the Welcome Guest, Peo- 
ple’s Popular Monthly, Missouri 
Valley Farmer, Farm Life, Wo- 
man’s Kingdom, Household Maga- 
zine and Success with Flowers. 
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By courtesy of General Chas. H. 
Taylor, Jr., president of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Little Schoolmaster is 
enabled to publish elsewhere in this 
issue a list of recognized advertis- 
ing agents, 


Some of the nice things that 
were said about the Minneapolis 
Journal’s silver anniversary num- 
ber, issued last Thanksgiving, have 
been made into a mammoth circular 
with pages the size of the paper 
itself. The Journal folks say that 
220,768 lines of foreign advertising 
were carrie! in January and Febru- 
ary, against 193,732 lines for the 
same months last year. This is a 
gain of nineteen per cent, and was 
made despite the refusal of more 
than 24,000 lines of undesirable 
medical business. 


ADVERTISING runs light in the 
dog days, and publishers reduce 
their reading pages accordingly. 
Good Housekeeping, the home 
monthly of Springfield, Mass., will 
do just the opposite in the issues 
for May, June, July and August, 
increasing the size of the publica- 
tion, adding special features by 
well-known contributors and tack- 
ing on extra circulation for good 
measure. It is expected that these 
issues will circulate to the extent 
of 165,000 or 170,000 copies month- 
ly. Advertisers interested in know- 
ing just how much extra that will 
be are referred to the Roll of 
Honor. 

AN ingenious advertising novel- 
ty that looks as though it might be 
all the makers claim for certain 
purposes is the “mystic wallet” 
made by the Solliday Novelty Ad- 
vertising Works, Knox, Ind. This 
is a pasteboard case the size of the 
wallets used to carry paper money 
flat. It is held together by tapes, 
and currency or papers laid in it 
pass through a startling transform- 
ation. Besides the pure trick side 
of this wallet it is quite practical as 
a receptacle for money and docu- 
ments. The manufacturers fur- 
nish it is various qualities, from 
plain cardboard to fine morocco 
binding. Ads are printed on the 
outer covers. 
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THE progressive, well-informed 
merchant of the twentieth century 
knows that no business can be suc- 
cessfully built up or continued 
without the aid of advertising, and 
the truly alert, shrewd business 
man is ever on the lookout for 
profit-bringing publicity. It makes 
him and his wares known, and 
brings the desired trade, which can 
be secured through no other agency 
than advertising. 





AN attractive series of ads pre- 
pared by the Ireland agency, Phil- 
adelphia, sets forth the advantages 
of Blue Naptha Soap, made by the 
Henry Roever Co., Chester, Pa. 
This soap contains the right pro- 
portion of bluing solution, doing 
away with the blue bottle and pre- 
venting the use of too much or 
too little. The ads, which are for 
newspapers, have plenty of white 
space, very direct arguments and 
are illustrated with comical clothes- 
pin figures that remind one of the 
ill-fated “Presto” family. In this 
advertising, however, the commod- 
ity is fully described, so that the 
comparison is not likely to extend 
to results. 


ANOTHER interesting trademark 
decision is that recently given by 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The Russia Cement Com- 
pany, manufacturing the well 
known Le Page’s Liquid Glue, sued 
to prevent the use of its trademark 
on packages of bulk glue put up 
by others. The company admitted 
that the glue thus marketed was 
made by it, but claimed that it was 
inferior quality, sold in bulk, and 
that the trademark was reserved 
for higher grades of its product. 
The court held that the persons 
proceeded against had the right 
to put up this glue in small pack- 
ages and mark them with the 
trademark. 
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ASSEMBLYMAN SHERRY has in- 
troduced in the New York legisla- 
ture a bill which prohibits illustra- 
tions of human beings or portions 
thereof in patent medicine ads, 
save such as are printed in medical 
journals. It is regarded as a 
“fool” measure, imposing uncalled- 
for restrictions. 





THE 120th anniversary of the 
Bank of New York, the oldest 
bank in New York City, was cele- 
brated March'15. The institution 
is the second oldest in the United 
States, and has been at 48 Wall 
street since 1789. Alexander Ham- 
ilton was counsel for the bank, and 
its constitution was written by him. 
He subscribed for one and one- 
half shares of its first stock, and 
was a director for a time. He was 
connected with this bank when he 
was chosen the financial member of 
Washington’s Cabinet. The bank 
has paid dividends every year of 
its existence except one, when as a 
result of a panic it was forbidden 
to do so. It paid double dividends 
the next year. © 


THE recent reduction to a half- 
penny of the London Daily News 
and Daily Chronicle gives the Brit- 
ish metropolis six halfpenny dail- 
ies, against five sold at a penny. 
This trend toward the one-cent 
daily is as strong in England as in 
our own country. The halfpenny 
English newspaper stands for mod- 
ern advertising, as it cannot be 
made profitable on the obstinate 
English rule that advertisements 
shall not be displayed. The same 
trend is observable in British 
weeklies, the London Catholic 
Herald having reduced its price 
to the halfpenny. This journal was 
the first English weekly to adopt 
the linotype and rotary press, and 
its new concession is regarded as 
significant. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. 
WANTED: A competent man with a plan to develop 
the subscription list and advertising patronage of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and the American Newspaper Directory; salary or 
commission, or a combination of both. Address, GEORGE 
P. ROWELL, No. to Spruce Street, New York. 
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Mr. BALMER published a table of 
new advertisers in the Butterick 
Trio for March, showing those 
whose ads appeared for the first 
time. Pacific Coast Advertising 
calls attention to the fact that out 
of thirty-eight new accounts only 
three were placed direct. That the 
test came through agencies is a 
pretty strong argument for the 
agent as a creator of new business. 


AN interesting booklet sent out 
by the Germania Abend-Post, of 
Milwaukee, contains the statement 
that in the fall of 1903 a majority 
of the large merchants of that city 
set afoot an investigation of news- 
paper circulations there. Five pa- 
pers agreed to submit to examina- 
tion by a firm of public account- 
ants, and in the report rendered by 
these gentlemen the following daily 
averages are given, covering a year 
from November 1, 1902, to No- 
vember I, 1903: 


City. Outside. Total. 
Journal 6.606. 17,946 13,070 31,016 
| a ae 14,287 15,870 30,157 
BPS FV sccsccae 8,999 10,737 19,736 
Germ. Abend Post..15,423 5,040 20,463 
ee 11,619 4,059 15,678 

Sunday averages for the year 
were reported as follows: 

City. Outside. Total. 
ee 22,648 26,053 48,701 
Germ. Sonnt.-Post...15,948 5,685 21,633 
ers 10,0905 1,486 12,481 
Free Press... 4,283 2,349 6,632 

THe Evening Wisconsin and 


Daily News refused to submit to 
this investigation. The former’s 
latest circulation average is printed 
in the Roll of Honor, while the 
Daily News is also entitled to rep- 
resentation therein, being credited 
with a daily average of 21,367 for 
the year 1902 in the latest Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. All the 
papers that submitted to the in- 
vestigation, with the exception of 
the Germania Abend-Post, are en- 
titled to the samc privilege. 
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Tue Philadelphia Public Ledger 
has been adopted as a textbook in 
the English classes of the high 
school at Newark, Ohio. 





GEN. CuAs. H. TAyLor, business 
manager of the Boston Globe and 
president of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, is 
proud of the flat-rate card recently 
issued by the Globe, Gen. Taylor, 
in his youthful exuberance, asserts 
that “people with ordinary arith- 
metical education can now figure 
the rates in the Globe.”- He re- 
gards this rate card as a great blow 
to the progress of education in al- 
gebra, geometry and the higher 
mathematics. 

SUNDAY GLOBE. 


Per single col., 
agate line, each day. 








RMUMNNG 55 6 asciandeeees 6005s $0.80 
Editorial page +40 
Main section and first page of 
second news section.......... 038 
Latest publications ...........0. +30 
Table Gossip, opp. Table Gossip, 
7 editorial, household, and 
1 outside section pages..... o «9 
i rer rn eoccce 025 
Publisher’s option*...... . «ag 
Reading notices—nonpareil: 
PMOT OARS cc ccsavecvvcces ecoe 2.50 
Any other page....c.ccses eoee 1625 
Marked ***, run of paper...... 75 


DAILY GLOBE. 
(Morning and Evening.) 
Per single col., 
as line, each day. 


First Page .occccccseccce v6a0e% - $0.60 
Editorial page ...ssesesees cooce «88 
Last Page ..ccreccccccvcccccoce +30 
Inside pages, except publisher’ 3 
option and editorial ...... soos 090 
Financial ....ccccccccccccce seose «8% 
Publisher’s option*........ cooce 088 
Reading notices—nonpareil: 
First page ..cc.cccces eocccces 2.00 
Any other page ....cccccceee e 2.25 
Marked ***, run of paper..... 


“75 

No extra charges or discounts of any 
name or nature. 

Reading matter, cuts and extra large 

type must be acceptable to the publisher. 





*No position, page and make-up at 
publisher’s option. 








More Direct Testimony. 

The Arizona REpuBLican has been carrying two lines 
in the Roll of Honor and we regard it as the most profit- 
able investment ever made.—Arizona Publishing Company, 
Phenix, Arizona, March 14, 1904. 
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THE Solicitor is a pithy business 
publication issued monthly by 
A. Johnson & Co., bakers’ supplies, 
Boston. It not only contains read- 
able articles concerning the firm’s 
products, but many practical trade 
suggestions and much trade news. 


TuHoucH such legislation has 
twice been declared unconstitution- 
al, the Maryland legislature has a 
bill providing for a tax of $1,250 
to $3,000 annually on department 
stores. A similar measure was de- 
feated in that State two years ago. 
The department stores are oppos- 
ing the present bill. 


New York State’s right of pri- 
vacy law is to have its first test 
in a suit brought against the Am- 
erican Standard and Vanity Fair, 
two illustrated weeklies published 
in New York City, by Miss Ger- 
trude Barthold, an artist’s model. 
The Tonnele Company, photo- 
graphers, New York, are also 
named in the suit. Miss Barthold 
wants $10,000 from each of these 
defendants for publishing photo- 
graphs which she permitted to be 
taken to illustrate her fitness to 
act as a model to painters and 
sculptors. She says she gave con- 
sent to publish only a few illustra- 
tions of athletic exercises which 
the photographers told her were 
to be subratted to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


“Reiicious Papers as Advertis- 
ing Mediums” is a booklet from 
the Record of Christian Work, 
East Northfield, Mass. It aims to 
show that religious journals are 
found in all homes where there are 
high-class secular papers, and that 
advertising in the former stands a 
better chance of being read because 
it deals with the essentials of right 
living and the motive that prompts 
subscriptions is deeper and more 
constant. While there are many 
denominational journals, only a 
few are _ inter-denominational. 
These are best because they go to 
the most intelligent body of read- 
ers. The subscription renewals of 
the Record of Christian Work 
reached the high record of 73 per 
cent last year, it is asserted. 
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H. past tvelve years manager of the 


St. os Star, has resigned in 
order tc devote his entire time to 
the publication of the Official Guide 
of the World’s Fair for which he 
has secured a concession. As this 
work will require his personal at- 
tention during the next eight 
months he has decided to leave the 
newspaper business for that period 
and will assume active management 
of the Official Guide Company. 


TueE Dramatic Mirror, the well- 
known theatrical weekly, New 
York, has been incorporated at 
Albany. The capital stock is $100,- 
000, and the directors are Harrison 
Grey Fiske, Willard Fiske and 
Lyman O. Fiske. 


On January 20, 1904, the Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Tribune, an alleged 
Sunday newspapef, gained admit- 
tance to the Roll of Honor on the 
s rength of having a figure rating 
in the 1903 issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory. Recently 
Cleveland parties lodged a re- 
monstrance with the Little School- 
master for carrying on its Roll of 
Honor a paper that was termed as 
indecent and vile. The editor of 
the Roll of Honor contended that 
if the Tribune was allowed the 
privilege of the second-class mails 
it was up to the postal authorities 
to exercise censorship as to its 
character as a public print. At the 
same time he started an investiga- 
tion, and on March 23 Mr. Edwin 
C. Madden, Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, informed Print- 
ERS’ INK that the Tribune has 
never been admitted to the second- 
class mail privilege. For the latter 
reason the Tribune will now be 
excluded from the catalogue of 
newspapers in the American News- 
paper Directory for 1904 and con- 
sequently from the Roll of Honor. 
The Tribune having prepaid the 
sum of $18.72 for a year’s contract 
in the Roll of Honor, the total 
amount has been refunded, not- 
withstanding it has had the benefit 
of eleven insertions in a depart- 
ment in which it appears it ought 
never to have been allowed ad- 
mission. 
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THE 1904 year-book of the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railroad, “In the 
Maine Woods,” is fully up to form- 
er editions of this volume, which 
is valued by all who value the 
woods of the Pine Tree State. Con- 
siderable space has been given to 
fishing and canoeing this year. A 
table of B. & A. fishes instructs the 
fisherman in the art of identifying 
his catch after he has caught it, 
and there is a digest of game laws 
telling what to catch and what to 
leave severely alone. Many fine 
canoe trips are outlined and de- 
scribed, and of course the book is 
profusely illustrated. It is pub- 
lished by C. C. Brown, general 
passenger agent of the B. & A., 


Bangor, Me.; writing and_ ar- 
rangement bv Fred H. Clifford, 
Bangor. 





THE promotion department of 
the Toronto Evening Telegram is 
now in charge of E. Sterling Dean, 
one of whose recent productions 
in the shape of a booklet is out of 
the beaten track of newspaper ad- 
vertising literature. Starting with 
information that shows the Tele- 
gram’s status as a want ad medium, 
it gives facts about the city from 
the general advertiser’s side. To- 
ronto has a quarter million people, 
all white and practically all natives 
of Canada. There are twenty-one 
miles of stores, with 877 retail gro- 
cery stores and 148 retail druggists. 
As many as 2,500 letters a day 
have been received in reply to box 
number ads in the Telegram. The 
lines of information indicated in 
this brochure might easily be en- 
larged by giving names and ad- 
dresses of retailers who handle the 
goods of general advertisers. 
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Wir the April issue the Chap- 
erone Magazine, published month- 
ly at St. Louis, will be called the 
American Woman's Review. This 
publication is fourteen years old, 
and is edited by Annie L. Y. Orff, 
the founder. 





INTERESTING light on the present 
pulp paper question is given in a 
letter to the Editor and Publisher 
by A. F. Seested, business manager 
of the Kansas City Star. This 
daily put in its own paper-making 
plant some time ago, and is pro- 
ducing all the stock used to print 
both the Star and Times. Mr. 
Seested says: “The success of the 
Star’s paper mill, which has now 
been in operation eight months, has 
more than met our expectations. 
It must be remembered, however, 
that we are fortunately situated 
for the manufacture of our own 
paper, as the paper used by the 
Star and the Times is sufficiently 
large to consume practically the 
entire output of a paper mill of the 
most economical size (two ma- 
chines, output 50 tons a day). The 
location of the mill is as conveni- 
ent to our publication offices as a 
warehouse would be. We have the 
very best water in abundance, 
cheap coal, and an assurance of 
raw material for some years to 
come. While we are making an 
excellent sheet of paper at a satis- 
factory price and enjoy the fun, 
still we would not undertake to 
give advice to other publishers. 
The project for a publisher to make 
his own paper is a serious one, in- 
volving the expenditure of a large 
sum of money, and each individual 
case must be worked out separately 
and considered seriously.” 





@@ Address all 











payments, orders and copy for 
B&@ advertisements in PRINTERS’ 

INK to the Business Manager 
a of PRINTERS’ INK. | 


correspondence, 
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THE Press-Republic, Springfield, 
Ohio, claims a circulation larger 
than that of all other Springfield 
dailies combined, and the second 
largest morning circulation be- 
tween Cleveland and Cincinnati. 





One of the Buffalo department 
stores is running anti-trading- 
stamp advertising, and. the Black 
Diamond Trading Stamp Co., of 
that city, is running counter adver- 
tising on behalf of its own stamps, 
which are redeemed in cash and 
are therefore practically a discount 
on all purchases. 





“CATESBYS’ DROLLERIES” are a 
series of newspaper ads that have 
attracted wide attention in London 
for their humor. Each tells a little 
story from English history in 
which fun and references to Cates- 
bys’ “Cork Lino” are pretty evenly 
parceled out. Prices are also print- 
ed, with the request to send for 
samples and book of designs, but 
the greater portion of the ad is giv- 
en up to the “Drollery,” with testi- 
monials as to the wearing quality 
of “Cork Lino.” The ads have a 
strange look to Americans, accus- 
tomed to the “business is business” 
style of the great department an- 
nouncements, but ougnt to be effec- 
tive in England. Recent booklets 
issued by Catesby & Sons are con- 
densed price-lists of lace curtains, 
carpets, window blinds, boots and 

a “Cork Lino” skit entitled “The 
Diary of Mary Ann.” 
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TuE International Federation of 
Advertising Interests has taken 
definite shape. The Little School- 
master is confident it will grow in- 
to a useful and powerful business 
organization as the years roll by. 
Among the men who did much for 
this project Mr. M. Lee Starke, 
Tribune Building, New York, is 
entitled to conspicuous credit. He 
has devoted ideas, time, money and 
never tiring energy to make the 
federation a reality. 





THE Christmas present of the 
Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, 
always unique, takes the form of a 
gopher’s tail this year, mounted in 
gold—and thereby hangs a tale. 
The tail of the humble prairie dog 
is the Red Man’s rabbit foot, bring- 
ing good luck. When the Free 
Press sent an order to the Indians 
on the Alberta reservation for 
gopher tails enough to supply the~ 
advertising public it was thought 
that the supply would be ample. 
The gophers got news of the 
order, however, and retired to - 
their holes earlier than usual. 
Hence the Free Press present was 
delayed. A booklet accompanying 
the souvenir of the Northwest tells 
the Indian legends that are extant 
concerning this charm, and to 
prove that it is a potent mascot the 
Free Press adds particulars of the 
growth of the Northwest, as well 
as its own prosperity. Last year 
the paper’s Christmas present was 
a bag of pemmican. 


Pearline 


STORY BRIEFLY TOLD, 
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THE FEDERATION FEDE- 
RATES. 


The International Federation of 
Advertising Interests is taking 


shape, and if present plans are 
realized a great organization of 
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March 18, to devise a plan for or- 
ganization. This committee, ap- 
pointed as the outcome of a previ- 
ous meeting, consisted of men 
prominent in advertising and pub- 
lishing. The attendance of forty 
busy men from several cities was 


Mr. H. D. Perky,’ 
President International Federation of Advertising Interests. 


men interested in advertising and 
advertising mediums will be com- 
pleted at St. Louis this fall, if not 
before then. 

Nearly forty members of the 
committee of one hundred met at 
the Hotel Marlborough, New York, 


larger than had been expected, and 
shows the interest that has been 
aroused by the proposed organiza- 
tion. Those present were: 
Barney Link, president Billposters’ 
Association United States and Canada. 
Gunning, the Gunning Co., Chi- 
cago, 
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Elmer J. Bliss, Regal Shoe, Boston. 

al ©. Binner, Lifebuoy Soap, New 

ork. 

Ralph Tilton, 
~~ New ea 

en B. Hampton, Hampton Agency, 

New York. seats: 

E. J. Seward, Royal Worcester Corset 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Butterick Publishing 


Girard M. Case, B. Stein & Co., New 
York. . 
F. James Gibson, North American 


Advertising Co., New York. 


Geo. Batten, Geo. Batten Co., New 
York. | 

Louis K. Liggett, Rexall Remedies, 
~—, 


. Olmsted, Natural Food Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
- Lee Starke, special representative, 
New York. 
Frederick L. Perine, North American 
Advertising Co., New York. 
Isaac H. Blanchard, Isaac H. Blanch- 


ard & Co., printers, New York. 
Charles J. Zingg, Printers’ Ink, 
New York. 


Jas. H. Collins, Printers’ Ink, New 


ork. 
J. L. Whelan, St. Louis Billposting 
Co., St. Louis. 

_W. W. Shirley, Everybody’s Maga- 
zine, New York. 

_ James O’Flaherty, special representa- 
tive, New York. 

John M. Forbes, Newspaperdom, New 
York. 

Allan Forman, the Journalist, 


York. 

Paul E. Lodge, Editor and Publisher, 
New York. 

W. C. Darcy, Associated Press, New 
York. 

Arthur Koppell, Publishers’ Commer- 
cial Union, New York. 

A. M. Biggs, Gunning System, New 
York. 

F. Wallace Armstrong, 
Hanson, Philadelphia. 

D. A. Carroll, M. Lee Starke Agency, 
New York. 

E. A. Westfall, Newark News, New 
York. 

John C. Myers, Vinal Remedy Co., 
Buffalo. 

Wm. Clark, 
Delhi, New York. 

Edmund Carrington, American Ad- 
vertiser, Delhi, New York. 

G. Franklin Bailey, Newspaperdom, 
New York. 

Geo. M. McCampbell, Hall & Ruckel, 
New York. 

Thos. H. Child, F. M. Lupton, New 


New 


Powers & 


American Advertiser, 


ork. 

, Thos, C. Dockrell, Brager Store, Bal- 
timore, 

After preliminary remarks by a 
dozen or more speakers: a com- 
mittee of five was appointed to 
name temporary officers for the 
organization. This committee con- 
sisted of Messrs. Tilton, Whelan, 
Armstrong, McCampbell and 
Hampton, After a recess of half 
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an hour the following directorate 
was announced: 
OFFICERS. 


President—H. D. Perky, Natural 
Food Co. : 
First | Vice-President—George H. 


Hazen, Century Co., New York. 

Second Vice-President—Don C. Seitz, 
New York World. 

Third Vice-President—Barney Link, 


President Billposters’ Association of 
United States and Canada. 
Treasurer—E. J. Ridgeway, Every- 


body’s Magazine. 
Secretary—Baron G. Collier, Street- 
car Advertising, New York. 


Assistant Secretary—Edwin J. Seward, 
Royal Worcester Corset Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

DIRECTORS. 

Above officers (except Assistant Secre- 

tary) and 


ol. W. E. Haskell, Boston Herald. 
George H. Daniels, New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R. 
William L. McLean, Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 

George M. McCampbell, Jr., Hall & 
Ruckel. 
. J. Gunning, Gunning System of 
Outdoor Publicity. 
Pe a A. Pope, Pope Manufacturing 
‘0. 

Thomas Balmer, Butterick Publishing 


0. 
Elmer J. Bliss, Regal Shoe Co. 

E. F. Olmsted, Natural Food Co. 
John B. McMahon, N. K. Fairbank 


0. 

Henry Bright, Special Agent. 

M. Lee Starke, Special Agent. 

These officers and_ directors 
formed a directorate of eighteen, 
the committee reported. Twenty 
had been deemed a_ reasonable 
number, but two places had been 
left vacant because no names had 
been agreed upon. It was recom- 
mended that they be filled with 
men from the West. Care had been 
taken to give equal representation 
to advertisers and sellers of ad- 
vertising space, the president being 
a large advertiser and the three 
vice-presidents a magazine, news- 
paper and outdoor advertising man 
respectively. The secretary is a 
streetcar man. Frederick L. Perine 
called attention to the fact that the 
directorate as recommended had 
no representative of the general 
advertising agency interests. The 
chairman of the committee stated 
that it had been thought wise to 
omit the general agents in favor of 
advertisers. After a little sharp 
discussion the two vacant places 
in the directorate were filled with 
the names of Paul E. Derrick and 
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A. L. Thomas, giving the general 
agencies an Eastern and Western 
representative. 

This directorate will draw up 
a complete plan of srganization, 
which will probably be submitted 
to the advertising men who gather 
at St. Louis during the Exposition. 
August 9 had been set as the off- 
cial day for advertising men by 
the Exposition managers, but it 
was recommended that the day be 
changed to a later one, preferably 
October 4, 5 or 6. 

It was the sense of the com- 
mittee that the new federation 
should be a union of commercial 
interests for the common business 
good. Social features are to be 
decidedly in the background. The 
one object of organizing is to give 
everybody connected with adver- 
tising, either as advertiser, agent 
or seller of space, the benefits of 
a business organization, which are 
of course unquestioned. The name, 
International Federation of Ad- 
vertising Interests, has been retain- 
ed for the present, and may be 
permanent. The federation aims 
to be international in scope, and 
the several bodies of advertising 
men in Great Britain will be in- 
vited to come in. 

About a dozen telegrams promis- 
ing support were received while 
the committee was in session. Chief 
among these was a message from 
Jos. H. Appel, advertising man- 
ager of Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia, 
saying: “The pioneer store in ad- 
vertising is with you.” J. L. 
Whelan, the delegate of the St. 
Louis Ad Men’s League, extended 
an invitation to the St. Louis Fair, 
and telegrams were received from 
F. L. Osborne, president of the St. 
Louis Ad Men’s League; D. A. 
Francis, president of the St. Louis 
Fair; Rolla Wells, mayor of St. 
Louis; C. P. Walbridge, president 
St. Louis Business Men’s League, 
and R. H. Sexton, superintendent 
of the World’s Fair publicity 
bureau. 

The officers and directors of the 
new federation were carefully 
chosen as men capable of perfect- 
ing the organization and laying its 
foundations along useful, practical 
lines. Mr. Perky has signified that 
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he accepts the presidency, and Mr. 
Olmsted, his advertising manager, 
is giving most of his time to the 
affairs of the federation. Assur- 
ances of support have been received 
from sO many advertisers that it is 
certain the organization will be a 
federation of those who buy space 
as well as those who sell. This 
will probably be agreed upon as 
the qualification for membership— 
that the applicant shall be a buyer 
or seller of advertising space. Ad- 
vertisers and others who are inter- 
ested are invited to send an appli- 
cation for membership and further 
information to the temporary 
secretary, M. Lee Starke, Tribune 
Building, New York City. 
——~+o———_ 
THE SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN. 
San Francisco, Cal., Mar. 14, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I do not know who wrote the article 
on page 16 of your March oth issue, 
headed ‘‘San Francisco News,’’ but, 
whoever the writer is, he is not familiar 
with the conditions as they apply to the 
Bulletin. 

To use his own words, he says: “The 
Bulletin has always been a man’s pa- 
per.” I want to take issue with him 
on this point, for the Bulletin has not 
always been a man’s paper, and it is 
now printing more woman’s news than 
all the other San Francisco papers com- 
bined. 

Every day the paper runs at least one 
full page of news devoted to women and 
the home, besides running a number of 
— contests appealing to women 
only. 

To prove that the Bulletin is not a 
man’s paper, I desire to state that out- 
side of one large department store, the 
Bulletin carries all of the dry goods ad- 
vertising of this town. 

The paper is growing faster than any 
other San Francisco daily, both in adver- 
tising and circulation. 

I hope you will print this letter, for I 
know Printers’ INK has a large follow- 
ing among advertisers, and unless the 
statement in your issue of the oth is con- 
tradicted, it may have some influence 
unfavorable to this paper. 

Very truly yours, 

B. A. Votumer, Business. Manager. 

++ — 


Gratin DEALERS’ JOURNAL. 
255 La Salle Street. 
Cuicaco, March 12, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We believe that each member of the 
House of Representatives would be. in- 
terested in reading what you have to 
say about the Post Office Department. 
In the light of recent events, we believe 
they are anxious to strike back at the 
department. Yours very truly, 


Grain DEALERS’ JOURNAL. 
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THE NEW YORK. SPECIAL - 
AGENTS 


TS. 
AN ATTEMPT TO SIZE ’EM UP. 





A junior manager of a New York 


general advertising agency, wishing to- 


be better informed concerning the per- 
sonnel and comparative consequence 
of the various special agents having 
offices in New York City, and repre- 
senting papers in different sections of 
the country, succeeded in arranging a 
conference with an old-time general 
agent, who, for the purpose of verify- 
ing his own impressions, invited to be 
present and take part in the confer- 
ence one of the youngest and most 
active of the specials, who, from his 
daily impressions, has ideas more up 
to date than the slower moving and 
more austere patriarch could be sus- 
pected of. 

A shorthand reporter took down the 
conversation, which here follows: 


I want to talk about the special rep- 
resentatives. 

Shall we take them alphabetically? 

Perhaps that is as good a way as any. 


LEE AGNEW. 

We will begin with Mr. Lee Agnew, 
representative of the Chicago Record- 
Herald. 

And nothing else? 

And nothing else. 

He represents a good paper, a paper 
that sustains its rates. I suppose him 
to be an employee of the paper, paid a 
salary for his services and not dependent 
upon any commission, 

Is that all we can say about Mr. 
Agnew? 

What more do you want to say about 
him? 

Do you know anything about him or 
how he was appointed? 

I have an idea that he was appointed 
by Mr. Kohlsaat, the former owner of 
the paper; possibly he is a son-in-law. 


ALLAN & YOUNG. 


They are new people, but have quite 
a long list of papers. 

Not one of them, I suppose, of very 
much importance. 

No, they are in small towns, towns 
widely scattered from Michigan to 
Louisiana. 

Do you wish to consider their papers 
individually? : 

It is more a question of personality 
than of papers: a question how far the 
special is able to say to what extent their 
rates shall be maintained. 

I don’t think I know much of any- 
thing about this list or these agents, 
however. 

JAMES F. ANTISDEL. 

Mr. Antisdel’s papers are in lar 
towns, but they do not seem to be the 
best papers. Several of them are 
named the News, 


They are known as the Clover Leaf 

ist, and are apparently patterned 
somewhat after the Scripps-McRae 
League papers. 

They are owned by the same company. 
The De : 
prosperous paper before it went into 
this combination. This is a combina- 
tion that is well worth an advertiser’s 
attention. It is likely that in several 
instances the papers in this list have 
larger circulations than any other in the 
cities where issued, but they are so new, 
apparently, that an advertiser would 
want to post himself up to date before 
making a very large contract. 

Is the representative a salaried man, 
or is he interested in the company? 

do not know. I would have an im- 
pression that he was a salaried man and 
I would also have an impression that he 
was not quite up to date. 

And are all the papers on his list of 
the Clover Leaf combination? 

Yes. 

I do not understand enough about the 
Scripps-McRae papers to know just what 
you mean when you compare the Clover 
Leaf list with them. 

Mr. Scripps, the publisher of the De- 
troit News, developed a faculty for 
creating prosperous one-cent newspapers; 
and after making a success of the News 
he established several similar papers 
elsewhere. 

New ones? 

Generally he established new papers. 
Mr. McRae was a Detroit man who 
went into the é€mploy of Mr. Scripps, 
developed a good deal of ability and be- 
came a leading man. Afterwards there 
was a division of the papers. Mr. 
Scripps retained the Detroit News and 
may be one or two more, I am not cer- 
tain about that, but the rest of the com- 
bination was set up as a separate com- 
bination called the Scripps-McRae 
League. They own the _ Cleveland 
Press, Cincinnati Post, St. Louis 
Chronicle, something in Kansas City, and 
I rather think several others. They are 
all one-cent papers and all have good 
circulations. 

Scripps was the principal owner and 
McRae the executive man with an in- 
terest? 

It appeared so at one time. 

Was there no local ownership of the 
variously situated mewspaper_ enter- 
prise? 

There was no local ownership. I do 
not know whether the original Mr. 
Scripps is now living. He was once 
bookkeeper for the Detroit Tribune and 
did not appear to be a man of such 
newspaper genius as he afterwards ex- 
hibited. 

At the time he started the Detroit 
News I suppose McRae was a very 
young man? 

I think McRae was a bell-boy at the 
Russell House. 

And. he was taken into the office at 
first as an office boy end grew inte a 
general assistant. 

The development seemed to be more 
due to his great energy than to any other 
one quality, I should think from what 
I have heard of him. 

To his energy and an off-hand manner 


s Moines News was a strong,: 
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that was rather pleasant than otherwise, 
and a fine physique. 
Is there any man in the city here that 
you think of that resembles him? 
The solicitor for the New York 
gam programmes is somewhat like 
im. 


Ss. C. BECKWITH. 


Mr. Beckwith is one of the oldest and 
best known of all the special agencies; 
has the reputation of having made more 
money than any 
other, 

He is the smart- 
est and cleverest of 
them all. 

the papers 
he represents 
Strong in their field? 

Several of them 
are very strong in- 
deed, and many of 
them are not strong. 
The Cincinnati 





Enquirer, Louis- 
ville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Philadelphia 


Press, Portland Or- 
egonian, Sacramento Record-Union, Salt 
Lake City Tribune, St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, Topeka Capital and Wichita Eagle 
are papers of a very high grade. 

In Atlanta, for instance, he has the 
weakest proposition there. 

But still he seems to have made more 
progress with the Atlanta News than 
with any other paper on his list. 

Beckwith gets business into any paper 
which he represents. 

If he takes special interest in a paper 
he is likely to make it go? 

Yes, people will give him business 
because they like him, if for no other 
reason. 

It has been said of Mr. Beckwith that 
once an order is mentioned in his 
presence he never allows it to slip 
through his fingers. 

Do you mean that he cuts the rates? 

He will book the order, you may be 
sure. 

It may be that whenever any man 
wants one of his papers enough to make 
him an offer, Beckwith will be able to 
convince him that the paper is valuable 
enough to be worth the price demanded 
for it. 

That is my view of it. 

Is his success due to a special arrange- 
ment with his papers or to his taking 
particularly good care of them? 

He is an indefatigable worker, a man 
of a very insinuating manner. No one 
can get angry with him and he never 
gets angry himself. I think he makes as 
good an arrangement for himself as he 
can with every paper, and it don’t seem 
to me probable that the arrangements 
are the same with each one. 

Is his office well organized? 

Exceedingly well organized. I do not 
think any special agency is better or- 
ganized. 

Still, it is often very hard work to 
get much attention from Beckwith’s 
people. We have a case hanging for the 
Post-Dispatch of St. Louis. 

If you have an advertisement for the 
Post-Dispatch of St. Louis you will have 
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to pay what it comes to according to 
their rate card. 

We have done that. The order is 
satisfactory, but there was a complaint 
from the checking department that the 
advertisement did not show up well. It 
was not well printed. Some parts of 
the advertisement were illegible and we 
complained about it and were told that 
the fault was ours, because it was a case 
of a bad cut. This did not seem to us 
to be so, because every once in a while 
the impressions were very good. We 
wrote to them to that effect and they 
sent us another letter confirming their 
opinion as expressed and saying that 
they would omit insertions until we 
sent them a new cut. 

I do not see that you had occasion to 
find any fault with that case as you 
report it. He would have to be gov- 
erned by what they safd at the home 
office. 

I think he has less influence with that 
paper, less control over it, than any 
other paper in his combination. He 
puts up with a great deal from it be- 
cause he regards it as perhaps his most 
important paper. They are as stiff at 
that office as the New York Herald is. 

I have an impression that the Herald 
takes imore pains to accommodate this 
office than it does people generally. 

I have no doubt that is so. We cer- 
tainly have no fault to find with any- 
thing they do for us. 


E. A. BERDAN. 


Mr. Berdan represents the Times- 
Star of Cincinnati. There is some 
reason for thinking it the most valuable 
advertising medium there. His only 
other paper is the Intelligencer, of 
Wheeling, W. Va., which is an old paper 
and from which it is very difficult to ob- 
tain any definite information so far as 
its circulation goes. It is supposed to 
print between two and three thousand 


copies. 

Do you know anything personally 
about Mr. Berdan? 

Yes. 

Good man? 

Yes, I should say he is a good 
solicitor. 


There are some other strong papers 
in Cincinnati, however. 

Such as the Tribune? 

That has age and prestige. 

Is not age and prestige about all it 
has just now? 

They count for a great deal in Cin- 
cinnatl. 


PEYTON D. BEVANS. 

He represents the Baltimore Ameri- 

can, 
I suppose he is representing that pa- 
er ona salary. It is of a good deal of 
importance in Baltimore, but not the 
most important. 

I have no doubt Mr. Bevans would 
assure you that it was the most im- 
portant. 

He has done so repeatedly. 

And Mr. Starke would tell you that it 
did not compare with the News in im- 
portance. 

And Mr. Rowell will make a similar 
assertion in regard to the Sun, 
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A good many people have the impres- 
sion that the Sun is worth more than 
any other Baltimore paper. 

For all classes of business? 

Yes; except where display type or 
pictures are wanted. Those cannot be 
had in the Sun at any price. 

The American is a very lively looking 
paper. 

It is an excellent paper. 

The most striking thing about Mr. 
Bevans, aside from his immaculate per- 
sonal appearance, is the impression we 
get at once that he is acting on such 
definite instructions that it is no more 
worth while to discuss the matter over 
with you than it would be to read over 
their rate card. 


C. J. BILLSON. 

Mr. Billson represents ten papers of 
uniformly high character, a higher aver- 
age perhaps than the list represented by 
any other special 
agent except Mr. 
Starke. He seems 
to be on good terms 
with his papers and 
to manage his busi- 
ness easily, keeping 
it well in hand and 
making a handsome 
profit out of it. 

He has a happy 
faculty of making 
people believe that 
he has the best pa- 
pers in the cities 
which he represents and that they 
should use those papers. 

Does he hold his papers well? 

He has always succeeded in holding 
them very well, but within the past year 
there has been a little friction. 

He has lost some papers? 

He has lost the Minneapolis Journal 
and Boston Herald. He has replaced 
the Journal with the Tribune of same 
city. 

Is he consistent in keeping up the 
rates of the papers he represents? 

He is generally so regarded. 

Did you ever in your life know him to 
take a drink? 

Yes. 

That is direct testimony. 

What sort of a man is he to ad busi- 
ness with? 

I should think he would be very off- 
hand, and after he had given you 
figures once he would not care to go 
over them again. 

I think you will find him a business- 
like man, doing his business in a busi- 
nesslike way. I have no fault to find 
with Mr. Billson. 

He is well dressed and a very hand- 
some man—large, fine personality. 


WM. T. BLAINE. 


He is a direct representative for the 
St. Louis Star. 

Direct representatives must be re- 
garded as employees of the paper in- 
stead of special agents. They are sent 
on from the home office and must do as 
they are told. 

think so and anybody in conversa- 
tion with Mr. Blaine would get the im- 





pression that the Star was the only 
paper in St. Louis or perhaps west of 
Chicago. 

What do you think about it? 

I have an impression there are other 
papers in St. Louis. 

o you think if Mr. Blaine quoted a 
rate it would be safe to accept it as the 
bottom price? 

If it was only for a few dollars, yes. 
If it was for hundreds or thousands he 
might revise it. 


PAUL BLOCK. 


He is a young man graduated by A. 
Frank Richardson. 

Is he doing well? 

He is doing exceedingly well. 

Irish, isn’t he? 

He is very popular and an indefatig- 
able worker. Paul Block’s success is due 
to his hard work. 

There is nothing to be said against 
him and a great deal for him. 

Does he hold his papers pretty well? 

He has never lost one. 

Strong papers? 

His best paper is the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle. 

Block is a hard worker and a very 
plausible man and I should think likely 
to do good service for his papers and 
make an advertiser pay as much as he 
ought. 

Regardless of what the rates are? 

Probably the rates are high enough. 

Do you think that he will revise a 
rate? 

Yes; I have no doubt he would, except 
in the case of the Rochester paper, which 
I do not think would allow of any re- 
vision. 


BRIGHT & VERREE. 

Henry Bright is one of the oldest and 
best known special agents. They rep- 
resent about a dozen very good papers 

and three or four 

of them are of the 

first class. They are 

| very respectable peo- 
— ple. Henry Bright is ° 
@) everybody’s friend. 
do not think 

you ever quite know 
where you are in 
dealing with them, 
but I never heard 

; of their doing any- 
«Wy ) thing that was not 
v xi ! 4 rather straightfor- 

a ward than _ other- 

wise. 

That does not have a very good sound 
somehow. 

I think the firm is of just about such 
a quality as the list of papers is, rather 
above the average. 

They have at least one man working 
for them who creates an excellent im- 
pression—a man named Conklin. He 
has seemed glad to show the best way 
to figure the business, to the best ad- 
vantage, without breaking the rates. The 
impression T have gained is exceedingly 
favorable. He is a brother of the Miss 
Conklin who has charge of the Kilmer 
Advertising Agency at Binghamton. 
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What sort of a paper is the Albany 
Times-Union? 

The best in Albany. 

The Denver News? 

The best established and perhaps the 
most influential paper in Denver. 

Grand Rapids Herald? 

Second best paper there. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin? 

Largest evening circulation there; fine 
— 

ittsburg Leader? 

Very good. 

Toledo Bee? 

I am not saying much about that. 

The Toronto Globe? 

The most influential paper in Canada. 

In the whole of Canada? 


Yes. mee ; 

Taken altogether it is a pretty fair 
list. . 

Yes; very few agents have a better 
list. 


~ 


WALLACE G. BROOKE. 


He represents two excellent papers— 
the Pittsburg Dispatch and St. Louis 
Republic. 

What kind of a manis he? : 

It is easy to do business with him. 
He holds to his rate and generally se- 
cures the business because the papers 
deserve it. ’ 

Does he do much soliciting? 

He covers his field thoroughly. 

Both his papers sustain their rates. 
You have to pay what they ask every 
time. Brooke seems to know that and 
so far as I can see he don’t need to know 
anything else. ; 

If you ask Mr. Brooke a question, he 
answers the question without volunteer- 
ing any further information. * 

Ves, and he answers without smiling. 
I have known him a great many years, 
and know nothing that is not in his 
favor. 


CHARLES J. BROOKS. 

He represents the San _ Francisco 
Chronicle, which is to-day regarded as 
the conservative, respectable paper of 
San Francisco. 

The paper you would select for finans 
cial advertising? 

Yes. 

The paper you would put patent med- 
icine advertising in? : 

I would rather have the Examiner. 

The Chronicle has quality, then? 

It has quality. It has, I think, been 

ilty of overstating {ts circulation. 
That fact having been exposed, it has 
lately refrained from giving informa- 
tion about its circulation—that is the 
impression I have.’ : 

He represents the paper as a direct 
employee? 

I think so. 

Whatever he says goes, I suppose? 

Pretty nearly. I have more confidence 
in the instructions he gets from San 
Francisco than in what he would do 
himself. ‘me 7 

Do you think his instructions are so 
clear that he can be relied on when he 
quotes on a contract of any size? 

I think you would find that he had 
not authority to vary from the rate card 
very much. 


R. A. CRAIG, 


A very respectable special agent, rep- 
resenting half a dozen or more news- 
apers of more or less consequence. 
robably the best one of them all is the 
Times-Democrat of New Orleans. 

You regard the Times-Democrat as 
being the best paper in New Orleans? 

The paper of highest grade, but not of 
the largest circulation. The Times- 
Democrat prints as many as the Picayune 
and perhaps more. I think the States 
and Item both print more than either the 
Times-Democrat or the Picayune. 

The Item is not very well known, 
is it? 

It is credited with sixteen or seven- 
teen thousand circulation, the States be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen. The 
Times-Democrat and the Picayune were 
both great papers even before the Civil 
War, and of late years the Times-Dem- 
ocrat seems to be a shade the more in- 
fluential. They are in New Orleans 
about what the Tribune and the Times 
are in New York compared with the 
other papers. 

The list as it is here seems to be more 
of an old-time list. It names papers that 
were more prominent years ago than 
they are now. 

There is something in what you say. 

Probably they are the best papers Mr. 
Craig could get. 

All the special agents get the best 
papers they can. 

Mr. Craig is a conscientious, careful 
worker, watches the field closely and 
keeps in touch with all of the business. 

Does he hold his papers pretty well? 

Pretty well. 


L. H. CRALL CO. 

L. H. Crall’s agency did in the past 
amount to a great deal. Of late years 
it has been going down. Has lost most 
of the very good papers; still retains, I 
believe, the Chicago Inter-Ocean, and 
lately secured, to every one’s surprise, 
the Baltimore Sun. 

Somebody has said that the Baltimore 
Sun was an old-fashioned paper and 
Crall an old-fashioned special agent. 

That is true, but Mr. Crall don’t do 
any personal soliciting now. 

Is the decline due to Mr. Crall gradu- 
ally getting away from the business? 

That may be one way of looking at it. 
If he had the right solicitors he would 
still have the papers. 

Is he at his office much? 

Not so very much. 

e has a man associated with him 
called Kenworthy. Do you know him? 

‘Yes, he is a man of good ability; you 
might say a little above the average. 

Is Mr. Crall’s son in the office also? 

Not that I am aware of. 

Crall is the oldest of the New York 
special agents; said to be the dean of 
the profession. 

His is a good-looking list; it includes 
the Baltimore Sun, Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
Cleveland Leader and _ Indianapolis 
Journal. 

It is a peculiarity of Mr. Crall’s pa- 
pers that nobody can find out how many 
copies they print. The Indianapolis 
Journal is an exception. It probably has 
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the smallest circulation of the four, but 
is the only one that is straightforward 
and aboveboard about his circulation. 

Now you refer to the Indianapolis 
Journal as being a good paper, .t strikes 
~ te Crall has lost the representation 
of it. 

I rather think that is so. 

Is there any particular reason why 
the Crall Co. is not thought well of in 
this office? 

They have been unfriendly for a 
quarter of a century. It arose original- 
ly from being unable to‘get a circulation 
rating for the Chicago Inter-Ocean into 
the Directory without furnishing a state- 
ment to sustain its accuracy. 

Notwithstanding all that I think at 
the present time they take more pains 
to favor this office than they do any 
other agency in the business. I think 
they want to overcome the old feeling. 

A representative of the Crall Co. was 
the first of the special agents to come 
in after we came. 

And he was very civil and nice? 

(Certainly he was. 


W. WARD DAMON. 

Mr. Damon is very popular; has a list 
of strong papers in fairly good towns. 
He stands very high and has a host of 
friends. 7 

Do the papers he represents stick to 
their rates? 

Yes. 

Has he a brother in the company with 
him or who is an employee? 

es. 

A Mr. Damon whose name is not 
Ward or W was in here. 

I do not see anything extraordinary 
about that list of papers. 

I have an impression that the best_pa- 
per on the list is the Des Moines Reg- 
aster. 

That is really a pretty good paper, 
isn’t it? 

Yes. 

Is it the best in Des Moines? : 

It may be the highest grade paper in 
Des Moines, but I should think not the 
largest circulation. It may be third in 
point of circulation. ’ 

It is not a set of papers that is 
likely to have very fixed rates. I think 
the Des Moines Register would be pretty 
firm on its rates. 

Don’t you think that in the case of a 
paper that has a special representative, 
the representative is the man you have 
got to depend on for the fixity of rates? 

If he is the right sort of a man he 
would be likely to have fixed rates so far 
as foreign business is concerned. 

If he is a good business man he will 
induce his paper to have fixed rates, and 
if the publisher of the paper is a good 
business man he will be influenced in 
that direction, but, as a rule, second- 
class papers have second-class pub- 
lishers. 

Ts it your experience that generally 
when a special agent has told a man 
what he will have to pay for his adver- 
tisement in a paper, he never varies from 
that? : 

It is my experience that the publisher, 
if he gets a chance, will in seventy-five 


per cent of the cases come in and take 
the business at a lower rate than the 
special has demanded. 


CHARLES L. DOWNES. 

He represents the Jersey City, N. J., 
Journal. 

A very excellent paper, and what Mr. 
Downes don’t know himself about it you 
can find out by going across the ferry 
and asking the publisher. 


Cc. H. EDDY. 


_He is the most orthodox of the spe- 
cial agents, and I rather think the best 
looking. 

I think that is very important. Seems 
to have a good list. 

He represents four newspapers and 
each one of them is almost as respect- 
able as he is. That is saying a great 
deal. 

More quality than quantity in each of 
them, isn’t there? 

The Boston Transcript is considered 
the very highest criterion of quality. 

How does the Chicago Post compare 
with the Transcript of Boston and the 
Courant of Hartford? 

I think it compares better with the 
Courant of Hartford than it does with 
the Transcript of Boston. 

Now I will ask what you think of the 
Courant of Hartford? 

A great many people think it an ex- 
cellent paper. 

_I think your reply is more notable for 
diplomacy than it is for information. I 
think the Courant’s influence is due more 
to good editorial matter than it is to any 
other quality. 

I think its influence is almost wholly 
based on what it used to be. 

The Evening Wisconsin is a little 
higher grade than that, isn’t it? 

The Evening Wisconsin always lets 
people know how many copies it prints. 
And it prints a good many copies. 

About as many as the Boston Trans- 
Script. 

In a much smaller town. 

Then the Wisconsin might be thought 
the best paper on the list. 

The Boston Transcript is the highest 
grade paper in the list and as an adver- 
tising medium it is the most gilt-edged 
in America. It gets more advertising at 
a higher rate than any other daily paper. 

They say their method of soliciting 
local business is to go to a man, who has 
been under consideration for a year or 
so, and tell him it has been decided he 
can advertise in the Transcript. 

Mr. Eddy~has strong papers, holds 
them well, has lost but one in his whole 
career. 

What one was that? 

The St. Paul Globe. 

To lose that was a benefit to him, 
wasn’t it? 

It resulted in a benefit. 

Who has it now? 

Mr. Morton, 


FREDERICK W. EVANS. 


He seems to represent a dozen Penn- 
sylvania papers. 

His business is incorporated, I believe. 

I understand he has two of his solici- 
tors associated with him. I cannot see 
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any reason for incorporating that spe- 
cial agency. 

I should think that would make an im- 
pression upon the people. 

One of which I am. 

- There are no large places in the Evans 
ist. 

And I judge we may say no large pa- 
pers. 

Towns like Allentown, Altoona, 
Williamsport and Lancaster are worth 
consideration, I think, are they not? 

Allentown has between thirty-five and 
forty thousand population, four daily 
papers, and I should judge the Leader, 
represented by Mr. Evans, is as good 
as any of them. It gets a higher circu- 
lation rating in the Directory than any 
other. It has not conveyed any definite 
information about its circulation since 
1900. Altoona is the next place you 
spoke of. It has four daily papers, of 
which, judging by the Directory reports, 
the Mirror has decidedly the largest cir- 
culation. Lancaster has five daily papers, 
no one of which gets credit for issuing 
as many as 3,000 copies. The Examiner 
would appear to be as good as any of 
them. 

Johnstown. 

Has two daily papers, and in point of 
circulation the Democrat seems to be de- 
decidedly ahead, in fact to have a de- 
cidedly strong circulation for a town of 
less than 40,000 people. 

York. 7 

It has four daily papers, and in point 
of circulation the Dispatch seems to be 
decidedly ahead of any of the others. 
It seems to be a very strong paper tor 
a town of less than 40,000 people. 

I think that is all we need speak of. 

The conclusion, after looking into the 
details of these Pennsylvania papers, 
represented by Mr. Evans, is that his 
list is of more importance than it ap- 
pears at first glance. 


GEO. A. FAIR. 

Mr. Fair succeeded Mr. Cashman, and 
his work is really very easy. Any one 
could represent a paper like the Chicago 
Tribune. Mr. Cashman did the original 
work. 

Does Fair take it easy? 

He seems to take it easy. 

Is he as good a man as Cashman? 

Not in my opinion. 

He is a comparatively new man. The 
Chicago Tribune, some people claim, is 
the best newspaper in the United States, 
not excepting any New York paper. 

People who are competent to judge? 

They think they are. They are peo- 

le who know what they are saying. It 

ond not the largest circulation in Chi- 
cago—is probably fourth in point of cir- 
culation. : 

How would vou name the Chicago pa- 
pers in the order of circulation? 

First the News, second the Record- 
Heraid, third Mr. Hearst’s newspaper— 

The American? a 

I do not know whether it is called the 
American or the Examiner or both. And 
fourth the Tribune. Neither Mr. 
Hearst’s paper nor the Tribune allow 
their exact circulations to be known. 
The News and the Record-Herald are 
open and aboveboard on that point. 


Does the same condition exist in re- 
gard to all the Hearst papers? 

All excepting the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, 

Do you believe the statements that 
have been made in the editorial column 
of the New York Journal in regard to 
circulation? 

The circulation is spoken of in such 
an indefinite way that there is no means 
of knowing jus‘ what is in the writer's 
mind, whether he means the number of 
copies printed, the number of copies sold 
or the number of papers that were sold 
or printed on one particular day—date 
not specified. 

The paper that some day prints a 
hundred thousand copies is justified in 
saying that on that day the circulation 
was a hundred thousand, and could 
write an eloquent editorial on the sub- 
ject, and would be justified, perhaps, in 
repeating that editorial ad infinitum. 

You do not seem to know anything 
about Mr. Fair personally? 

The Tribune would be unlikely to be 
represented by any other than a first- 
class man. 


H. C. FAULKNER. 

Mr. Faulkner succeeded his father as 
a special agent for some of the papers 
he represents. They are very fair pa- 
pers in their field, but no one of them 
is of very much consequence, 

Do you think what Mr. Faulkner says 
about rates settles the question? 

If the advertisement does not amount 
to more than a very few dollars I should 
think what he said would go. If it 
was a large advertisement the case would 
not be so evident. 

He would be apt to revise his figures 
rather than lose the order? 

I think so. 

Mr. Faulkner looks carefully after the 
papers he represents, but he has a pretty 
difficult proposition? 

He is a good worker. On a larger 
proposition he would show better results. 

You think he is a man that is likely 
to be better thought of rather than 
worse in years to come? 

Yes. 


JOSEPH F. FINLEY. 


He represents’ the Philadelphia 
Record. 

He was sent on, succeeded the previ- 
ous representative of the paper, and of 
him it may be said as in the case of 
Mr. Fair. He has a good paper and 
cannot help doing well. 

Is he as good as the man he suc 
ceeded or better? 

I do not think he is as good. 

The Philadelphia Record is one of the 
squarest and best newspapers in Am- 
erica, and Mr. Finley undoubtedly rep- 
resents it on a salary. Although I am 
not personally acquainted with him, I 
have no doubt that he is a good man 
and that what he says of the paper and 
the rates would have to be taken for its 
face value all the time. x 


‘ 


STEVE W. FLOYD. 
Floyd is the Beau Brummell of the 
special agents. 
Originally he had a fairly good South- 
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ern list, but they have dwindled away 

one by one until now it is hard to say 
what papers he does 
represent. 

Is he supposed to 
make a living in the 
business? 

He has other inter- 
ests, being connected 
with some publishing 
business which is syn- 
dicated to some large 

e 2 = . 

Z Does it afford him 
a profit? 

Ca es. 

Is this the same list 

that he has represented for some time? 

There have been changes. 

I have heard that he had more changes 
than any other man in the business. 
THE E. KATZ SPECIAL AGENCY. 

Mr. Katz came here as a representa- 
tive of the San Francisco Examiner, He 
was a successful advertising man in San 
Francisco and seemed to give satisfac- 
tion as the New York special agent for 
the Examiner. Had a salary of $12,000 
a year, which he thought was not 
enough. 

As a representative of the Examiner 
he was paid $12,000? 

es. He at one time became the ad- 
vertising manager of the Journal, one of 
Mr. Hearst’s New York paper, but finally 
gave that up, severed his connection 
with Mr. Hearst altogether and estab- 
lished relations with a number of news- 
papers throughout the country, largely 
on the Pacific slope and in the Southern 
States. He is pretty adroit. I have al- 
ways regarded him as rather reliable 
than otherwise. 

Is he renewing his relations with the 
Hearst papers again? 

Not that I know of. 

I have understood that he represents 
the Los Angeles Examiner now. 

I think he has always been on good 
terms with Mr. Hearst and that their 
relations have been uniformly friendly. 

He must have been quite a young man 
when he came here from San Francisco? 

I think he is more than fifty. 

He don’t impress one as a man who 
would be worth so large a salary as you 
mention. 

I’ll warrant you he is worth a hundred 
thousand dollars. ' d 

You spoke of Mr. Katz being paid a 
large salary by the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. Could he send them business 
enough to warrant that salary? 

He undoubtedly sent them more than 
a hundrcd thousand dollars’ worth in a 
year. : 

Does he do a general business? 

Some people understand that he does. 

If an order fell into his hands I do 
not believe he would turn it down. 

Would he be allowed a commission by 
publications generally? 

I never heard of anybody that was 
not. 


LOUIS KLEBAHN. 
Louis Klebahn has made a specialty 
of mostly Scandinavian papers and in 
this line has been successful. He is 
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earnest in his work and the papers ought 
to give him great credit for his efforts. 

He is a conscientious worker and has 
good sense. 


THEO. E. KOHLHASS. 

Mr. Kohlhass represents the Louis- 
ville, Ky., Post, and is a little man who 
goes around quictly and_ secures his 
business before other people know it is 
going out. 


FREDERIC M. KRUGLER. 


Mr. Krugler was for quite a number 
of years employed as rate man for J. 
Walter Thompson. He left Thompson 
to go with the Pettingill Agency, and 
afterwards he published a paper of his 
own for a short time; then he became a 
special agent. He has a lot of small 
papers here and two magazines, the 
Sunset Magazine and the Housekeeper. 

va Housekeeper of Minneapolis? 

es. 

Is he making a living? 

He appears to be. I think a profit 
came to him from the Pilgrim, which 
paper he also represented. 

Where is it published? 

It was published in Battle Creek. It 
failed recently, and he has since made 
a contract to represent the American 


oy. 

He has the American Boy and the 
Housekeeper. 

Where is the Housekeeper published? 

In Minneapolis. 

That is the best paper in his whole 
combination, isn’t it? 

Yes, but I understand he had a better 
contract with the Pilgrim. 


LA COSTE & MAXWELL. 


They are a couple of young men who 
seem to be deserving and to be making 





ra 
ostly small papers, are they not? 

Yes. 

Still, in most cases they are the best 
papers in the towns they are published 
in. 

It is certainly so in several instances. 

The best one they have is the San 
Francisco Bulletin, I think. 

I imagine that is the most important 
paper on their list. 

0 you know anything about. them? 
Do you know where they came from? 

I have known them for a number of 
years. 

In this business? 

Yes: I think very well of them. 

Mr. La Coste drifted into the special 
business immediately after leaving 
school. He has made a wonderful suc- 
cess, and when the business grew to such 
proportions that he could not handle it 
alone, he took his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Maxwell, in partnership. Mr. La Coste 
stands very high, but his brother-in-law 
is not so well thought of. 

What is the matter with his brother- 
in-law? 

His brother-in-law has a tendency to 
steal other men’s papers. 


LEITH & STUART. 


Somebody has said this is another firm 
like La Coste & Maxwell. Who is the 
Maxwell of that office? 
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Whenever they commit themselves 
what they say can be relied on, but it is 
rather hard to get 


them to commit them- 
selves, 

They are the only 
opeciat agency that 
has ever succeeded in 
making a success of 
representing three dif- 
ferent lines of papers. 

How do you mean 

three lines? 
_ They represent, be- 
sides a list of daily 
papers, four agricult- 
ural and seven mail 
order papers. 

Their best propo- 
. sition, money and cir- 
: sea culation considered, 
in the daily line, is the Elmira Star. 





L. A. LEONARD. 


I have always considered Mr. Leonard 
a very nice old lady. He represents two 
excellent papers. 

He has represented them for years, 
hasn’t he? 

Yes. Both of his papers are prosper- 
ous and they both sustain their rates. 
Mr. Leonard may talk a good deal about 
variations, but when you come in con- 
tact with them you have to pay in sub- 
stantial accordance with the rate card. 

He represents the Toledo Blade and 
the Columbus Dispatch. 

Is not the Dispatch a very high class 
paper? 

It is the best paper in Columbus. 


CHARLES T. LOGAN. 


Mr. Logan was for a long time with 
Mr. Beckwith. He seems to be a hard 
working man and to have picked up 
quite a list of papers. He 
don’t hold his papers very 
well. He is a hard work- 
er and a deserving man. 

He left Mr. Beckwith 
to go in partnership with 
another special who was 
then leaving the Van 
Doren Agency or the 
Smith & Thompson Agén- 
cy. He has made a great 
many friends. It is un- 
fortunate that his list is 
is not composed of 
stronger papers. 

How long has he been in business? 

Less than a year. 

Has he had many changes in the pa- 
pers? 

Yes, quite a few changes, particularly 
the Star League. 

How did he lose the Star League? 

It is said that Mr. Billson got the 
Star League in order to fight Mr. Starke 
in Indianapolis. It is said Mr. Billson 
made every kind of a propesition to the 
owners of the Star League. 

Tt was not really any fault of Logan’s, 
but the greater influence of Billson. 
When Logan lost the Philadelphia Item, 
was that a pretty severe blow to him? 

No, because, like Mr. Beckwith, it is 
generally thought he was well rid of it. 

It is said Logan still acts for the Item! 
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J. D. LORENTZ. 


He is the New York representative of 
the Galveston and Dallas News, which 
are practically one institution. In deals 
ing with him you may take what he 
says as an established fact. What he 
tells you will have to go. He is pleasing 
in appearance, but too independent for 
any earthly use, and his methods only 
succeed because the people must use the 
papers. 

. He is pleasing in appearance but not 
in manner? 

He is arrogant in manner. 

His papers are strong? 

Yes, and he has represented them for 
a great many years. He is a direct rep- 
resentative. 


PERRY LUKENS, JR. 

A very good fel- 
low. Stands well 
with his papers and 
is among the old- 
est of the special 
agents. 

Has he establish- 
ed a reputation for 
reliability? 

I think he is as 
reliable as any. 

Pretty good pa- 
pers he has appar- 
ently. 

Yes. 








| 





JULIUS MATHEWS. 


Mr. Mathews’ list of papers is an ex- 
periment in the field. e seems to be 
copying Mr. Patteson’s idea of a State 
list. It is doubtful, however, if he will 
be able to make much out of them, as 
they cover a territory where people 
spend very little money. 

He is getting out of it by taking up 


Vermont, Maine, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut papers. 
He has Vermont papers and he has 


had the Worcester Gazette for three 
years and the New Haven Register for 
six or seven years. 

Is it not a fact that he gets more 
business from New England than he 
does from New York? 

And half of the business he gets for 
his papers is from the Pettingill Agency. 
He is very strong with some of the 
members of the Pettingill force, espe- 
cially with Mr. O’Keefe. 

He takes their notes? 

I suppose so. 

Mr. O’Keefe is a pretty nice. fellow, 
isn’t he? 

He is the most popular man in any of 
the general agencies. ; 

e is an Irishman, his front name is 
Patrick and he rather likes being called 
Pat, even in a large company. 


J. P. McKINNEY. 


Mr. McKinney is quite an elderly 
man and I once heard Mr. Kelsey of 
the Youth’s Companion say that he was 
the best solicitor in the business. He 
is a good, conscientious, hard worker. 

He has a very respectable list of daily 
papers. . 

0 you know his list? 
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Yes. .It includes the Springfield, 
Mass., Union and Buffalo Commercial. 

The Buffalo Commercial is a very 
respectable paper and the Columbus, 
Ohio, State Journal is also. The same 
might be said of the Rochester Union 
and Advertiser. Rather a good list of 
papers. 

id you ever know of his being con- 
nected with Sherin? 

There was some connection at one 
time. He took up Sherin’s list when 
Sherin went from the special line into 
the general. 

I understood somehow that Mr. Sherin 
was still interested in McKinney. 

It may be, but I cannot understand 
why a man who has so large a proposi- 
tion on his hands could be interested in 
a_ small proposition like McKinney’s. 
ine would not seem to be anything to 
ivide. 


CHARLES A. MENET. 


I do not know anything about him. 

Not a particularly strong list. 

No. I regret he is putting in so much 
time on such poor propositions. 


WM. J. MORTON. 

W. J. Morton has been stamped the 
Mr. Pee Wee of the business. He has 
built up a strong business by reason of 
the fact that he had back of him Sen- 
ator Clark’s paper of Anaconda. 


Cc. C. NICHOLS. 


Mr. Nichols, of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, is an ideal Southerner in every 
way and very popular. He is really a 
direct representative and has one of the 
best snaps in the business. 

What do you mean by one of the best 
snaps? 

Years ago he made a proposition to 
the Constitution that he would guaran- 
tee them so much a year for foreign ad- 
vertising, and all over that he would 
keep. This agreement has been re- 
newed with a few changes and Mr. 
Nichols is to-day enjoying the cream of 
the business. 

He is getting rich out of it? 

Yes, if he would not spend so much. 

Do you think that the Constitution is 
of less value than the Journal in At- 
lanta? 

It does not have the circulation of the 
Daily Journal. Still, I am not prepared 
to say that it is not the most valuable 
paper in the South. 

In what respect? , 

In respect to influence and circula- 
tion. 
Would it be the best paper for a 
financial advertisement? 

T do not think there is any better. 

Would you advise us to use it for 
some financial business that is going out 
now? 

Yes. 


E. D. NOLLEY. 
He is a direct representative of the 
Baltimore Herald. 
Does he have a hard time? 
No, he has a good proposition. | 
Is the Herald the best paper in Bal- 
timore? 
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I don’t think it is. 

What would be better? 

I rather think the News or the Am- 
erican. 

How about the Sun? 

_ The Sun is the Evening Post of Bal- 
timore. 

Or the New York Herald? 

_ I met Mr. Abell once and he said 
it was in the same class as the New 
York Herald when the elder Bennett 
was living. Under the present manage- 
ment of the Herald it is in a class by 
itself. 

You compare it with the Evening 
Post? 

Yes, in prestige. 

Which do you think is the best paper 
in Baltimore for a financial advertise- 
ment? 

When Mr. George Gould wanted to 
reach the financial people of the city, 
the advertising agent he employed would 
not use the Sun because it would allow 
no agents’ commissiop. Mr. Abell told 
me that Mr. Gould sent him his per- 
sonal check for a page advertisement. 

If Mr. Gould thinks he can reach most 
financial people through the Sun, he 
ought to be a judge. 

It seems that is what Mr. Gould 
thought, and I thought the same. 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP. 

He has a long list of small New York 
papers. 

I should think he might give them 
very good service. 

He has been very successful in build- 
ing up trade for them. He has a few 
papers in other sections of the country, 
but his main list is New York State. 
He has done more for these mediums 
than half a dozen separate solicitors 
could have done. He is very stiff with 
his rates and he has some very stiff pub- 
lishers back of him. 

Do the papers sustain him? 

In most cases absolutely. 


CHARLES S. PATTESON. 


Mr. Patteson, formerly publisher of 
Newspaperdom, has made out a list of 
Ohio papers and appears to be making 
money, judging from his clothes. 

He can only have customers who want 
to advertise in Ohio, but Ohio is a very 
important State. 

He is working entirely on salary, I 
understand. 

Yes, he has a salary from every pa- 
per ranging from $5 to something more. 

year? 

A month. 

I think he has a pretty hard time to 
get along with his papers. 

Do you think his papers are strong 
and that he represents them well? 

I think they are strong papers and 
that he is a pretty good man to rep- 
resent them, but I do not think his con- 
with the papers is very well 
settled. I think the scheme of special 
representation is too new to most of 
them, and T have an idea that they do 
not all sustain him as well as he thinks 
he ought to be sustained; they think that 
he don’t send them as much business as 
he ought to. 


nection 
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DAVID J. RANDALL. 

Randall represents the Scripps 
League and is a 
direct representa- 
tive. He has work- 
ed very hard for 
these papers, and 
the papers are so 
deserving of busi- 


Mr 


ness that all they 
need is really a 
copy chaser. 

Has he been a 


good copy chaser? 
e has_ succeed- 

: ed in filling the pa- 

pers with advertisements. 


F. ST. J. RICHARDS. 

Mr. Richards has been connected so 
long with the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
that many regard him as part owner. 
He is Mr. Eddy’s rival for honors as 
to who is the better gentleman. 

The odds incline in favor of 


R. J. SHANNON. 

Mr. Shannon was formerly connected 
with the Munyon Homoeopathic Remedy 
Company. 

In what capacity? 

As advertising manager. He has a 
wide knowledge of the 
field and for a big man 
is certainly most suc- 
cessful. Some of his 
papers are strong and 
some are weak—that is, 
published in practically 
no-account towns. 

Does he hold his pa- 
pers pretty well? 

Very well. 

Has be been in the 
special agency business 
very long? 

Three years. 

Do you know how 
long he was with Munyon? 

That is hard to say, because he was 
discharged and re- employed so many 
times on account of the Munyon pe- 
culiarities. It is hard to say when his 
employment started or when it ended. 


N. M. SHEFFIELD. 

He is one of the best known of the 
special agents. He was a general ad- 
vertising agent doing a considerable 
business thirt y 
years ago. He is 
good fellow a 
represents a good 
class of papers, par- 
ticularly good as a 
rule, and anything 
he says can be re- 
lied on. He is 
never seen without 
an umbrella—some 
say he even — 
with an umbrella 
under his pillow. 

He has represent- 
ed most of his pa- 
pers for several years, hasn’t he? 

Yes. 

He makes good money, has his papers 
just where he wants them and is about 
the most independent of all the men in 
the special agency business. 
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The papers stand by him and he stands 
by them? 
Absolutely. 


J. P. SMART. 


Mr. Smart has come into the field with 
two or three Texas papers, but it is a 
pretty hard proposition, as the rates of 
Texas papers fluctuate so much, the ter- 
ritory is so sparsely settled, and our 
people know so little of it. 

It would take a smart man to make 
money out of his list? 


STEPHEN B. SMITH. 

Mr. Smith has papers which only need 
looking after. The work of introducing 
them was accomplished long ago. Busi- 
ness will almost come in for them with- 
out going for it. 

Is Smith a good worker? 

He is regarded everywhere as a good 
man. 

Formerly a general agency man? 

At one time connected with 
Dauchy Agency. 


SMITH & THOMPSON. 


the 


M. LEE. STARKE. 


Mr. Starke’s personality has won for 
him almost as many admirers as a 
matinee idol. He has 
a very strong list of 
papers. 

Don’t you think he 
is using general agen- 
cy methods in round- 
ing up business? 

He has adopted me 
thods that were never 
tried before. He has 
got out of the rut and 
is doing something 
different. 

I don’t know what 
his origin was. T 
know the papers he represents seem to 
be pretty well satisfied with him. 

on’t you think that in a town like 
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Washington it is absurd to say the Star 
is the only proposition? So also of the 
News in Indianapolis and the News 
again in Baltimore? 

How about the News in Newark? 

In Newark he is nearer right than in 
his other towns. It is impossible to 
say of any one city in the United States 
that you can cover it with one paper. 

That is your own opinion? 

Does Starke look like his pictures? 

When aroused by some remark said 
to have been made by Mr. Billson, he 
looks much like them; at other times you 
would not think the photographer was a 
friend of his. 

Mr. Starke at the present time is the 
most conspicuous of the special agents on 
account of his advertisements in Print- 
ERS’ INK, and he has without doubt the 
choicest list represented by any special 
agent. 


CHARLES SEESTED. 

He represents the Kansas City Star 
and Times, two papers with one owner- 
ship. They are stiff papers. 

Is there anything in particular to be 
said about Mr. Seested? 

They are very stiff and well-managed 
papers. You have to do exactly what 
they say. 

S. C. STEVENS. 

Mr. Stevens is a direct representative 
of the Omaha Bee. It is a strong paper 
and almost any one could perform the 
work he is doing. 

Does he do as well as almost any one 
would? ; 

Yes, but the direct representative of a 
paper is handicapped by the fact that 
he is not in business for himself. He 
isan employee of another man, and this 
takes away a great deal of the enthusi- 
asm. There is no doubt that if th 
Omaha Bee was represented by a special 
it would get more business. At the 
same time the business would cost them 
more. 

Why, because they would have to pay 
a larger percentage? 

Yes. 


L. C. STRAUS. 


Mr. Straus has represented the San 
Francisco Examiner ever since Mr. Katz 
gave over the paper. He was a Pacific 
coast man and brought to New York 
City and the East the methods of the 
West. He has succeeded well, but he 
had a very strong paper back of him. 

He is a Hebrew, but don’t look like 
one. He is a very bright and attractive 
man, very civil, and what he tells you of 
the price of an advertisement you will 
have to take as gospel. He means just 
what he says, and the paper would hold 
him to the rates anyway. He is well 
posted about San Francisco. 


MATT. C. TOBIN. 
Mr. Tobin represents the Montreal 
Herald. 
THE J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL 
AGENCY. 


The Van Doren Agency is composed 
of some men who are looked upon as 


being perhaps the very cleverest of the 
younger men in the business. 

They have strong papers. It is all a 
question of papers. 

Do they stand well? 

They stand very high. 


EUGENE VAN ZANDT. 

Mr. Van Zandt represents several pa- 
pers and each of his cities is a hard 
proposition. He is doing good work and 
is well thought of. 


THE VREELAND-BENJAMIN SPE- 
CIAL AGENCY. 

Mr. Vreeland of this agency is one of 
the oldest men in the city. 

He is not as old as Russell Sage. 

No, not quite as old, and some say not 
quite as rich; nev- 
ertheless, Mr. Vree- 
land has succeeded 
in building up a list 
of papers that is 
uncommonly well 
Som of. Per- 
sonally he is very 
well thought of, too, 
and so is his part- 
ner. 

Which is the more 
active? 

Mr. Vreeland. 

Is Benjamin a 





younger man? 

Yes, considerably younger. 

Mr. Vreeland was once the editor of 
the American Newspaper Directory. The 
seem to hold their -papers pretty weli 
and probably make a living out of them. 

Is Mr. Vreeland pretty straightfor- 
ward in his dealings? 

I should think he would be. 

On small contracts? 

Well, they are papers that would be 
taken off their feet with $200 orders, 
you know. 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE. 

_ They have been in business a con- 
siderable time. I do not know anything 
but good of them. They represent quite 
a number of very respectable papers. 

Do you know them personally: 

I know them when I see them. 

Mr. Lawrence is rather a nice man, 
isn’t he? 

I think he is when you get accustomed 
to his personality. I think his manner 
is fully as bad as mine, and he is a hard 
man to talk to. 

Did he not have anything to say? 

He came in apparently to see what I 
had to say more than anything else. 

I think it was a difficult condition that 
he was up against. 

Williams & Lawrence are two of the 
finest men in the business. Perhaps ' 
can describe them best by saying that 
Mr. Fairbanks, advertising manager ot 
the J. C. Ayer Co. of Lowell, said he 
would take, without investigation, as 
absolutely correct any statement either 
man made. 


WM. E. WILLIS. 

Mr. Willis is a direct representative 
of the Philadelphia North American, 
and there is no reason why any other 
man could not do equally as well with 
the same amount of industry. 
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Is it a very important paper? 

It is a good paper, but not the most 
important in Philadelphia. 

hich is the most important? 

The Record, 

The next? 

Inquirer. 

The next? 

North American. 

How about the Bulletin? 

I forgot the Bulletin. I would take 
the Bulletin third. 

And next? 

I think Mr. Och’s paper, the Public 
Ledger. 

What next? 

I think the North American next. 

How about the Press? 

The Press next. 

You would put the North American 
before the Press? 

The North American has good wire 
service—I believe it is the New York 
Herald wire service. It has a good 
building and money back of it. 

The Press is printing 120,000 copies 
a day now. Do you know anybody who 
knows how many copies the North Am- 
erican prints? 

No. I do not think it is essential 
and think in certain cities some papers 
ought to be regarded as first, no matter 
what their circulation is. 

For instance, in Philadelphia you 
would call the Item a very important 
paper, would you not? They say they 
rint two hundred thousand Sunday. 

io you think it makes any difference 
whether they print two hundred thou- 
sand or two thousand? 

Very little so far as the returns go. 

They would be large, anyhow? 

Small. 


JOHN B. WOODWARD. 


Mr, Woodward is the representative 
of the Chicago News. He certainly 
covers the field thoroughly. 

He is industrious? 

Very, and back of him he has the 
strongest paper in Chicago without ex- 
ception. 

What other paper in America is there 
that is stronger than the Chicago News? 

would say the New York Herald 
was as strong. 

You would not say it was stronger? 

I would say that the New York 
Herald is the strongest proposition in 
the United States. 

Stronger than 
World? 

No comparison. 

The Chicago Daily News is the one 
paper that no one can get any favors 
from, but you can always rely that you 
will be treated just as well as anybody 
el 


the Journal or the 


se. 
Mr. Woodward has been very cour- 
teous in his treatment of us on such 
business as we have sent him. He has 
gone out of his way to answer questions 
and figure rates. 

He would not give you anything that 
he could not sustain by the rate card? 

Not unless the card had some loop- 
hole in it. But he would allow you to 
have such discounts as you could find 
on the card even if he had not seen 
them himself. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A CORRECTION. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 21, 1904. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
_ You have included in a recently pub- 
lished list of advertising agents of the 
United States the Northwestern Publish- 
ing and Advertising Company, which was 
the former name of our company, and 
we are receiving so many letters of in- 
quiry from pubiishers that we deem it 
only fair to them to ask you to take our 
name out of the list. At one time we 
did an advertising business, confined 
largely to the State of Wisconsin, which 
accounts for the name, but for some 
time past have been devoting our atten- 
tion exclusively to the publishing of 
the Northwestern Sportsman, and have 
changed the name of our company to 
The Sportsman Publishing Company. 
The number of letters we have received 
demonstrates the pulling power of 
Printers’ INK as an advertising medi- 
um. As said before, we do not feel it 
fair to the publishers to permit them to 
continue writing us, and we would ap- 
preciate your courtesy if you would cut 
the name out of your list. 
Yours truly, 
THE SporTSMAN PUBLISHING CO, 
Per Dan B. STARKEY, 
—__+- 


ABOUT PIPE-DREAMS. 


Battrmore, Mp., March 21, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As regular readers of Printers’ INK, 
we were amused on seeing the pipe- 
dream on page 46 of issue of March 16, 
contributed by one of our neighbors. Our 
Ha! ha! was due to the following points: 

First—His “attention was called by 
the New York representative of Western 
papers,” etc. (If he don’t read Print- 
Ers’ INK himself how can he keep up 
with the times?) 

Second—“To a reader in Printers’ 
InK,” etc. That “reader” was the pub- 
lisher’s own statement. 

Third—“In reply I would say,” ete. 
In replying to a reader, address the ad- 
vertiser, not the publisher. 

Fourth—“I have been in it with both 
feet,” etc. In what? and why did he 
“put his foot in it?’”? Headwork is more 
effective than footwork in advertising. 

Fifth—He “has sent out ten times as 
much advertising per annum as we have.” 
In the waste-basket? He has not seen 
our books; we have not seen his; but 
are glad to hear of this mammoth that 


sends out “ten times as much.” After 
all, $10,000,000,000 don’t look much 
bigger than $1,000,000,000. We are 


content to continue with the one-tenth 
—the up-to-date agency, known every- 
where, for nearly thirty years, as the 
only general advertising agency in Bal- 
timore. And we will continue to read 
Printers’ INK to keep posted. Query: 
Does the class of advertising he handles 
cause pipe-dreams? 
Very respectfully, 
MILBOURNE ADVERTISING 
ical 
A HANGER for the walls of engine 
rooms gives information about Black 
Squadron Ring Packing, made by the 
Cancos Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


AGENCY. 











? 
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NOTES. 


A ractFuL folder from H. W. Dun- 
ning & Co., Boston, describes a person- 
ally conducted tour to Europe for school- 
boys. 


Specimens of odd paper for adver- 
tising literature come from the Hal 
—— Print Shop, Lockport, 
N.Y: 


A Fotper from Chas. A. Schieren & 
Co., 45 Ferry street, New York, tells 
how high-grade hides are selected for 
Schieren belting. 

A FOLDER of novel shape sets forth to 
the retail trade some general arguments 
for the dress goods of S. Stein & Co., 
Fifth avenue and 18th street, New York. 





Excerpts from George H. Lorimer’s 
“Letters of a Self-Made Merchant” have 
been used as the basis of a banking book- 
let by the Home Trust Company, Pitts- 
burg. 

Tue latest mail order catalogue of W. 
L. Douglas Shoes, sent out from Brock- 
ton, Mass., is a handsome booklet of 
— pages showing some styles in 
color. 





GENERAL information about  trade- 
marks, with a table showing the cost of 
registering them in every country on the 
globe, comes from the Trademark Rec- 
ord, New York. 


A BOOKLET containing a parable show- 
ing the folly and wickedness of sub- 
stitution, and how it leads to perdition, 
comes from the Antikamnia Chemical 
Co., St. Louis. 


A wnovetty folder from the Chiles- 
Thompson Grocery Co., Mt. Sterling, 
Ky., quotes special retail prices on staple 
foods and household necessities. It is 
an attractive piece of retail mailing lit- 
erature. 


A sBooktet from the J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, gives excellent argu- 
ments for good printing and advertis- 
ing literature, but the cover is over- 
wrought and not a good indication of 
what the booklet contains. 


A LARGE map of California, with a list 
of hotels and boarding houses in that 
State, form the basis of the Burling- 
ton’s latest California folder. It is ac- 
companied by a tiny folder describing 
the road’s new dining cars, which are 
built to resemble a private dining room 
instead of the typical railroad diner. 


THE argument on a folder from the 
Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co., Philadel- 
phia, is brief, straightforward and con- 
vincing, yet the most casual glance 
suffices to show the reader that _it is a 
pipe story, and nothing more. For this 
reason it goes to plumbers, the obiect 
being to interest them in replenishin 
stocks of soil pipe. Imprint of the H. 
I. Ireland agency, that city. 


Hep-r1TE Lozenges, a headache rem- 
edy, are advertised by means of a little 
quarterly periodical filled with miscel- 
lany. It is distributed by the Herald 
Remedy Co., Montreal. 


An odd folder with miniature speci- 
mens of work attached comes from 
Grant Wright, advertising artist, 150 
Nassau street, New York. 


A FOLDER from the Boston Transcript 
calls attention to that paper’s Saturday 
column of automobile news and demon- 
strates its value as an auto medium. 


THE smallest ad on record is a scrap 
of yellow board measuring one by one 
and a half inches, with Scribner's cover 
in miniature on one side and on the 
other the words, “This is the seed of an 
advertisement—plant it in Scribner's, 
the richest soil of publicity.” 


Seven full-page magazine ads show- 
ing women’s fashions for the periods 
between 1780 and 1900, have been made 
up into a neat portfolio by Walter Baker 
& Co., Boston. It is distributed to con- 
sumers in connection’ with the Walter 
Baker & Co. receipt book, which con- 
tains cooking suggestions by Miss Par- 
loa and others. 


A NEw catalogue of Marlin rifles, 
from the Marlin Fire Arms Co., New 
Haven, not only describes each gun with 
great minuteness, but gives valuable in- 
formation on taking care of arms, select- 
ing proper ammunition, shooting, and so 
forth. The outdoor man who likes guns, 
and particularly the farmer, will not 
throw this catalogue away. 


Stupy your correspondence. Many 
valuable hints may be gathered from 
what is suggested by reading a letter 
carefully oa accepting the impression 
it leaves as an idea to work upon. You 
can in this way gain a knowledge of 
your customers’ tendencies which will 
enable you to know just how to appeal 
to them. Increased orders will pay you 
for this trouble. 





BLACKING one’s shoes is a little detail 
of everyday life, and few people give 
it a thought when finished. A folder 
about shoe polish and shoe polishers 
from the Georada Company, 1602 In- 
diana avenue, Philadelphia, shows that 
there is a good deal to be said on the 
subject, however—and it is said with ex- 
cellent advertising effect on behalf of 
the company’s Shoe Soap Dressing. 

—_+o+—_—_ 


Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without di y. 10 centsaline. Must be 
han in one week in advance, 


WANTS. 


wart printing in exchange for Soft Naphtha 
Soap. TAK. A 
Dept. X. 


ANAP SOAP CO., Darby, Pa., 


ANT to trade soap for adv. snace, particular- 

ly with os who will act as agents. 
TAKANAP SOAP CO., Darby, Pa., Dept. X. : 

GALESMEN, sell my match nf 98 an adver. 

tising 4 commission. Sample 

onrequest, W. W. KYLE, Pulaski, Pa. 
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More than 225,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. any two other papers. 


DVERTISING DESIGNER desires tion. 


oO To common-sense ideas tical 
roof. References. F. A. SHURTLEFF, 
ew Bedford, Mass. 


premnaies NEWSPAPERMEN’S EXCHANGE. 
lished 1898, represents competent work- 
ers in all ~ ey aoe for klet. 
Main 8t., Springfield 
DVERTISING Sao wanted Active, 
ht, -——F getters. 


ANTED—A situation_as business or adver- 
. Ten years’ experience. 
A career s continued 1/7 At present en- 
hange. | produce results, 

+.B... ces. Learn more about me by 
addressing “A. A.,” Printers’ Ink. 


Wy 4are- -A well-educated young man. with 
some taste and py F in ee 


of news vertisi. 
to trav el over r the principal Pa rallzoad p Ry of 


the United 8S: and report upon 
newspaper aon fea and acertal conditions as they 
appear. It = thought the work in view can be 





Good 
Old, reliable r. Address RETAIL 
DRUGGIST, Detroit, Mich. Mich, 


ANTED = purchase, a rchase, a Washington hand- 
o.- mall or medium size. Address, 
a, condition os price, KLLIOTT 

UNDE WOOD, Ridgefield, N. J. 


ANTED—Business manager for 9 
Catholic weekly in the Middle West. Arare 


opportunity fora good man. Address CAHILL 
etsw LER, 150 Nassau St., N St., it New York. 


Py 4Brep sa experienced newspa man 

who knows how to get business caires to 
represent a stan ublication in Chicago and 
the West. Address “CHICAGO,” care P. 1. 


ANTED—Advertising men of the first class 

yy 4 get new business with something 

to talk Don’t reply without references. 
‘Address * SMANHATTAN DAI AILY,” care P.I. 


youn MAN wanted in in growing business. 
Versatile, resourceful party only, and of 

satisfactory character. Interest in the business 
jee —— mately given. “A. = care of Print- 
ers 


Nie MAN, practical printer, 15 years 
ag od editorial a a | ——, 
wan ion as managing editor; good weekly 
or sanall city daily. Address “W. .” care of Print- 


ANTED AGENTS—We have them that sold 
four dozen in three hours. Made seven 
dollars profi. te $1.25 for three-dollar —_. 
D A, E GOODSPEED MFG. CO., Ann 
Arbor, Mic . 


MA ANUFACTURERS, Publi Publishers and Inventors 
Kindly send samples or circulars of 
ods o of merit, with — - rices, toa good 
eld. CROSS & CO., uth Hampton, 
N. Y., Dept. B. 


W“itort_ mont York correspondent to send 
short monthly trade journal letter ier 


RALEIGH, 131 N. bist Court, | Chicago. 


Ww ANTED—A case >of bad | bad health that prrens 
TABULES will not benefit. A hun 
millions of the Tabules have heen cold 4 ina singe 
ear, and a package containing ten can 
ught at any drug store for five cents. 


HE attenti biti advertisement 
writers is directed to the offer in this issue, 
under heading “Advertisement Constructors,” 
wherein five hundred and sixty dollars is offered 
for the preparation of six advertisements. 


ANTED—Position in advertisi depart- 


mentof trade paper. Have had both edi- 
torial and advertising cngeateaee and some 





in about one year. Give references 
and state training, fitness and salary expected. 

Addrers PRINTERS’ INK, P. O. Box 672, New 
ork City. 


DVERTISEMENT WRITERS, especially 
ginners, will have an — opporti 
nity to demonstrate their ability and make 
money L~ writing to us. We will tell you hov 
to start a business of your own at home which 
will a AZ... to establish your reputation as an 
ware than years of ordinary experience. 


" WELLS & CORBIN. 
Suite B, 2219 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia. 


LERKS and others with common school edu- 
cations only. who wish to qualify for ready 
positions at $25 a week and over, to write for free 
copy of my new prospectus and endorsements 
from leading concerns every where.One graduate 
fills $8,000 p ace, another #, 000, and any number 
earn $1, 500. The best clot: ing’ ad writer in New 
— owes hit success within a a months to 
penchings. Demand exceeds supply. 
EORGE H. POWELL, Advertising "ind Busi- 
ness Expert, 82 Temple Court, New York. 


Ww WANTED FOR AUSTRALASIA. 

Wanted, the exclusive rights for Australia 
and New Zealand for novel and up-to-date ar- 
ticles, ~~ g et yy > ecu We are 
represented i capable men 
and have special f tacit = y * vertising and 
placing goods to the advantage. Send 
along samples and full A EO , Only exclu- 
iain ve rights for Australia and New Zealand enter- 


Address CAPILLA PROPRIETARY . LTD., 164 
Pitt Street, Sydney, N. 8. W. ., Australia. 


A ARE YOU SATISFIED 
with your present position or salary! If 
not, write oe office for booklet. We have 
‘8, secretaries, advertisin 
men, tenis Hv men, salesmen, etc. Technical, 
clerical and executive men of all kinds. High 
grade meas | 
HAPGOODS (INC. oD 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, New r Yor: 
Suite B13, Pennsylvania Bldg 
Suite 529, Monadnock Bldg. bo 
Suite 1326, Williamson B de ‘Cleveland. 
Pioneer Bldg., Seattle. 


CUASSIFIED ADVERTISING is my business, 
I have managed this feature of one of Chi- 
cago’s leading agencies of national reputation 
for three years. Those who have utilized my 
service have appreciated it. I am willing, in 
order to effect the highest possible development 
of classified publicity, to devote my entire time 
to some one metropolitan daily,and give to itthe 
fits of my experience and knowledge and 











managing. reason 
references if wanted; 28 years old. aires 
WALDEN, care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTNER WANTED—Sell third interest well- 
established newspaper 50 miles Phila. En- 
tire plant new. Owner, nota print, needs partner 
take charge composin; room. Not question of 
price as much as - of man ond ability as 
printer. If can TF ed p $500 cash, giving secu 
note $2.000 additional, vinvertigate t this Address 
“PARTNER,” care Printers’ Ink. 


» YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
of ability who seek positions as adwriters 
and as. managers should use the classified col- 
umns of PRINTERS” INK, the business journal for 
governs eee weekly at 10 Spruce St., 
New York. ‘Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 10 cents per line, six words to the line. VRINT- 
ERs’ INK is the best school for advertisers, and it 
reaches every week more employing advertisers 
than any other er in fhe nited States. 


se 


all the possibilities for developing this phase of 
publicity along higher lines. Publishers inter- 
ested communicate with me at once. CHAS. F. 
OCHSNER, 346 No. Oakley Ave., Chicago. 


—_+o>—_———_ 
ADVERTISEMENTS WANTED. 
ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000. 253 Broadway, New York. 
——_-<+o+-—___—_ 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000, 253 Broadway, New York. 


————————— 
TYPEWRITTEN EN LE: TTERS. 


JMATATION typewritten. let letters whic 
fect gg Cn god free... SMIT. 
ING CO. 8k: Broadway, Toledo, O: Ohio. 


RR 





a 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


Js byes: DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000. 2563 Broadway, New York. 
——_+o—___—_. 





COIN CARDS. 
PER 1,000. Less for more; any printi 
$3 THE COIN WRAPPER CO. Detroit. Mick, 


COIN CARDS, printed to order 
1,0 0 10,000, Bde 75 er 4g ACME an 
COIN MAILER CO, Iowa. 








MAILING MAC. MACHINES. 


[HE DIOK MATCHLESS HLESS MAILEK, lightest and 
quickest. | Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Buffalo, N. Y. 





a 
BULLETIN BOARDS. 


ALL BROS., 115 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 

Builders and Painters of Railroad Bulletin 

Adv. Signs; also bulletin, barn and fence spaces 
for reut on all railroads entering Chicago. 


ee 
PUBLISHING OIE. OPPORTUNI- 


AV mechanical nical weekly is possible ina 

very extensive field where a commanding 

journal ies not yet been built. A good start in 

e form of an old, conservative paper, maki cing 
$7 500 per gd is available for 000. 

his beginn’ with or without the ‘addition ot 

more ca ita a prope: — be built worth 

1 information will be 

nsible ies who tamnize in good 

RSON P, HARRIS, Broadway, 


ven tor res 
faith. 
Now me 


GREAT future awaits awaits the met 
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PAPER, 


B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
Coat am heap te “go na Perfect 
iy. Diamon erfec 
w inte fo for high-grade catalo catalogues. 


, ~ a Mp 1 with 
ou could use 01 

ig the @ hands; canine Sie oe 

make c —_. sharp, b: it copies 


out sollin 


AN & CO., 
&, Ah. Y ork. 
15 Dearborn St. » Chi 

A ia ALL BUSINESS po 

Use the Manifolding Business Systems made 
by Hano. We make everything 4 banker, ie 
one or retail merchant x. is in duplicat 
ere for business. 


316 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


PREMIUMS, 


RINER SCALES make useful premiums. Com- 

plete line. Send for catalogue. TRINER 

SCALE & MFG. CU., 130 8. Clinton 8t., Chicago. 

OUREATS PENS are always in demand for 

= as. aly ns are guaranteed perfect 

gold nducement for quantities. 

Weis t t 50m 122 Groveland Ave., Chicago. 

} Pigg HEALY'S NEW PR NEW PREMIUM CATALOG, 

contains musical instruments 

of all descrip Teg —— a special cheap 

ines | apg oa of our —— 
in a single year by one 


firm f: 
. PREMIUM CLERK, 
yon & Healy, 199 Wabash Av ive. +» Chi 
Ros mm my goods are trade builders, Thou- 


cago. 
jive premiums suitable for 
publishers and — from the foremost makers 





Who wisely 
A technical, bono class = er periodical. 


The woods oe etal < full of riitdirected efforts, 
Eat the demand e 


r wisely pla: 
The right start is the “a 
That is where I come 
I wang on A the whole fleld, and 
sare better than one. 
That's why 20 plate buying s periodical, 
you contempla' a pe ica. 
Don’t fail to see 
If you write, Tam 9 know 
About your business and f financia: ability, 
Fr as our n get car —— athe, 
ly so you on near a, e 
MERSO ARRIS. 
Soames Sani Balle o! 
Periodical Publishing Froperty, 
263 Broadway, New York 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000. 253 Broadway, New York. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 





VORTY CENTS s fora wether stamp fac- 
simile of your ature. a stamp under 
8 me 10 cents a line. All wor naranteed. 


Ask for catalogue.” A. EMBREE PRINTING CO., 
Belton, T 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DISTRIBUTING. 


I AM placing millions of pieces of advertising 
matter from house to house throughout the 
entire United States for many of the leading and 
most —— general advertisers. 
placed over seventy million pieces. 
I PX. all advertisers the only poeven mations) 
pane preeeny service that -~4 
mall boys or bill posters co ected with 
ice. Only men who make ‘distributing their 
exclusive business 
ou have never tried my line, tell me what 
ve, territory yon cover, and let me make 
a test distribution. ge nd something about 
selling, le conditions, etc., and will not ac- 
cept — order if I ry noe think I can make it 


ener WILL A. MOLTO 
National ices a8 SE Clas Distitbutor, 
{Main 


ealers in qoeey, and kindred 
pre ustrated catalogue, 
published Eneually, issue now ready; 
. F. MYERS CO.. 46w, 48-50-52 Maiden lane, N.Y. 


BOOKS. 


EST FOR PRINTER, 4 ADVERTISER, AD- 
WRITER—“Points for Printers”; Pp. 
eel. compact. p comers Printers’ 
of happy ideas and values.” 
ILOCHER, Tecumseh S8t., 
sear hio. 


HEN PAPA RODE THE GOAT 
CARLETON PUB. CO., of OMAHA, NEB., 
have issued a co; pyrighted book with the 
above title, ifustrated with 100 colored e 
ings, whi hich is the most comical work o' the 
kind we have ever seen. We advise our readers 
who wish to paze something to drive away the 
eset to send 25 centsfor a copy to the above 


PRINTERS may have my copyright lodge cut 
catalogue free. , yrig - 





SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
aime cut inks than any other ink house in the 


“Teese prices to cash sash buyers. 


OXINE—A non-inflammab’ le wash. A 
substitute for lye and benzine. 12\c. per 
pound. Let your jobber put in an 8pound an 
with your next order. Makes the o! old Sollers like 


new. ie by the 
DOXO MAN’F’G CO., Clinton, Ia. 


T® Y Bernard’s Cold-Water Paste, and you will 
adopt itas the only possible for usein 
9 ffice, _— ~ factory, with no unpleasant odor, 


dirt an ite. Ask for sam “ 4 
NARD- HOLMES AGENCY, Ye R Bike shoes 
Chicago, Ill. 
yo 50c. we will send complete directions for 

making Duplicator which will make from 
50 to 100 good, clear copies of written or type- 
written matter. Can be made any size for few 
cents and used overand over. Same thing al- 
ready made sells at from $2 to $5. 
ADCUT COMPANY, Charleston, Mo. 
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PRINTERS. 


OOKLETS by the million. Write for booklet. 
STEWART PRESS, Chicago. 


NATALOGUES printed rinted in =... - [cee 
Write STEWART PRES PRESS, Chi 
syruate a non-inflammable pr for lye 
benzine. Will not rust metal or hurt 
the hands. Retempers and improves the suction 
of rollers. For sale by the trade. Made sid the 
DOXO MANF’G. CO., Clinton, Ja. 





DECORATED TIN BOXES. 


‘|. HE appearance.of a of a package ofttimes sells it. 

You cannot im ioe how ee, tin 
boxes can be decorated and how cheap they are 
until you get our samples and quotations. Last 
year we made, among many other things, over 
ten million Cascaret boxes and five million vas- 
eline boxes and caps. ae for the tin desk re- 
minder — o_o It Now.” It is free so are 


any —_ D mee desire tome 
ie iCAN ae COMPANY, 
161 Wate — 


Brooklyn. w York. 
ent' large "maker of Tin Boxes rn of the 


oe 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


1,451 &X’Goney. SRB. Mary, Gi, i 


1000 UP TO-DATE Farm Farmers, best in 4 coun- 
ties,25c. 8. 1. HAGELBARGER,Akron,0O. 
250 NEW BABIES. What have you to sell 

their costeeree Mothers’ addresses, with 
child’s sex and birthday, $1. A. WATERMAN, 
Rome, N. Y. 


OUTH DAKOTA FARMERS HAVE THE 
PRICE—Offer them enya by mail that is 
all right and they will al LA ee with won 


gaaceateet list of 5. rie? 
THE WESTERN ADDRESSING. CO., Lock Box 
Millbank, So. Dak. 


66rPEACHERS MAKE GOOD AGENTS”—Ruy 

wd guaranteed list of over 3.000 teachers 

now teaching in South Dakota. Price, $2 per 

thousand, or $5 for the complete ie Neatly 

typewritten. Address E. 8. P' , Supt., 
bank, 8. D., Box 456 


Bch nee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


HEN THE MANUFACTURER “GETS NEXT 

T “there’s SOME- 
REEN, Special Sales- 
man and Broker, Bouliting the Retail Trade, 
P. O. Box 877, Kansas C: 


INDEX CARDS. 


| a ats modern business nowadays uses the 
Card Index system. We are manufacturers 
and retailers of — — Guides, etc. Write 


for sample omeond gi 
_y D INDEX CARD CO., 
Arch St., Philadelphia, P; 


BBs ~ —-~endsesain 
PUBLISHERS. 


PUBLISHER—Do you eend out —_ =; 

Send us adime for 1,000 nice! 

ou can clip TB and 
your 


names and addresses. 
stick them on the wra 


NCY, The Publishers’ Friend, 120 Sutter St., 
San F Francisco, Cal 


TTENTION, COUNTRY NEWSPAPER MEN! 
weet dispose of your bese mee ey hand 

Our self-inking and self-feeding device 

does away —_ + the objectionable features; no 
, perfect inking, doubles — and 

. Can 


nd us our press. 
* For prices and further icu- 
lars, spaaeees THE I. &1. MANUFACTU. G CO., 
Swayzee, Indiana. 


———_o>—_—__—_ 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


ASTED-One (only) newspaper in “yr | 
dle the a ye P b 

a a. “department Every 
customer for 


Permanent =a) fn 
R. ADAMS & CO., Detro’ 


» Mich, 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


TO cho 


Sap sample copy and rat FREON 
ag etal «4 "INSTITUTE, 2650 
16th St.. Philadelphia 


D'S 
N. 


HALF-.TONES. 


E pe my like to estimate on your half.tones 

r for the newspaper or other work. 

STANDAKD ENGRAVING ., 61 Ann St., New 
ork. 


EWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
2x3, 75c.; 3x4, $1; 4x5, $1.60. 
Delivered wh when cash ‘accompanies the order. 
em or 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO.. Knoxville, Tenn. 


—__+o>__——_ 
CARBON PAPER, 
OU-SNTSTING, non-blurrin 
LDS “CARBON 


carapies free. WHITFIE 
PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York. 





DESIGNERS AND IL! ILLUSTRATORS. 
— 9 illustrating, ¢ 
engravin 
ing. THe: ‘INSLEY UDIO, 
> 
ENGRAVING. 
QAgpaas | BORAT IE Co., -. Louis, ¥e. 
a Engravers. 
SIGNS FOR 


, engrossing, illumi- 
raphing, art int 
Bway, N. Y. 








and Photo- DE- 
VERTISERS AN AND PUBLISHERS. 


—__+o—__—_— 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


Pe atented promoters noters will find our newly- 
eee euiiper advertising device a big 
lication. 
ANY, 916- 


mo’ Parti rs 
COMA ERC CIAL DEVELOPMENT CO: 
918 N, 30th Street, Phila. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


OCKET Wallets 4x7, 1,000 for Fi este 
ad. like leather.” FINK 
Printers, pa above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


3 NEW Advertising qovetien-~h Pencil Holder, 

a Nail File, and a Fone Case. 3 samples 

10c. Agents wanted. “7.6 KENYON, Owego, N.Y. 

ve M*stic au vertising, nov nov. 
. Sample an 

Traveler” Seal . THE E SOLLIDAY NON NOV. 

ELTY ADVERT. NGS WORKS, Knox, Ind. 


AY 3 1 OF THE TIMES”’—The Pulveroid 
n. Bons Soe advertising - F peines. 
Write or sam le pas Prone, O Y. ¥ Fy odo 


Co., ver- 
tising Novelties, etc. 


RITE for sample and price new combination 

Kitchen Hook and Bill File. Keeps your ad 
before the housewife and business man. THE 
WHITEHEAD & HOAG CO., Newark, N. J. 
Branches in all large cities. 


HE Parisian Weather amoster is seen often- 
er, lasts longer and attracts more attention 
than any Ss novelty yet produced. 
Can be WR oD 0 HOLZMAN envelope. Samples 10c. 
N, Greenville, Miss. 


REMIUMS OR CONVENTION SOUVENIRS, 
made from nails, They’re attractive, sub- 
stantial =e cheap. Sample, a World’s Fair 
ere ee 
WICK HATHAWAY’S C’RN, Box 10, Madison, O. 


ITHOGRAPRED aenther Satientony Saito 
rl’s dress and boy’s pantaloons change 

color with the weather, Can be mailed. One of 
the most lasting and mg ao) epveemans § nov- 


elties a. Four —— Sample s and 

10c. Sample and ices our Mystic Wallet’? 

20c. “Tittle Traveler? ” (catalogue), 4c. stam 
WORKS, 


THE SOLLIDAY NOVELTY ADV. 
ox, Ind. 
END 50 CENTS for a sample of the finest little 
otveriing novelty, subscription oa 
and convention “souvenit ¢ ever offe to 
lishers and adverti A TOOSE LEAF ER 
PETUAL VEST POCKE KT eo ggg ae | —_—. 





Absolutely new and up-to-date. Specia 

in quantisies. jes. Do nos Fail to te nvestigate carefully 
and send cents for sample book. Agents 
— reNcWauL FILE & LEDGER 00. 
~ ’ 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


ot tno = ggrees in THE 
10 Sx JUNIOR, B Bethlehem. ~~ 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ TEES HAGAZINE Circe- 
lation 17,000. 253 253 Broadway, New Yor! 


Aa GUIDE, GUIDE, Newmarket, N. ri A 
postal card request will will bring sample copy. 


RE you an Then advertise in ANY- 
A*5 BODY'S SHAGAZINE, Peekskill, N. ¥. Copy 
and rai 


A™ person advertising in in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


OWN TALK, Ashland, Oregon, has a n- 
teed circulation of 4,500 copies each issue. 
Both other Ashland ay are rated at less than 
1,000 by the American un Newspaper Directory. 


vue. BADGER, 300 Montgomery B 

waukee, W1s.,a family monthly. cirotjation 
general, 60,000 copi , rate 30 cents tsaline. Forms 
close the 23d. Ask your your agency about it. 


CENTS for 30 words, 5 days. ENTERPRISE, 
. Mass. Circulation, 9,000. 
3 of wantads. Want ad newspa- 
to the hearts of the people. 


INCHES 1 month in 100 Illinois country 

Total circulation, 

iy. fe on application. We 

have other lists in the iddle est. CHICAGO 
NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 IN, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


TRAVELERS can be reached 

1,000,( 000 monthly through the eastern 
estern sections of the Travelers’ Railway 

Guide. Write for particulars to 24 Park Place, 
N. Y., or 158 Adams St.. St., Chicago, 


0, 00 GUARANTEED circulation, 25 
cents a line. That’s what the 

} Ce FINDER offers bed advertiser every month. 
ronized by all lea ding mail-order firms. If 

you u are advertising and do yal know of the 


‘ATHFINDER, you are missi mething good. 
Ask for sample and rates. THE  PATHFINDI: R, 
Washington, D. C. 


——+9>———— 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 


L 5 gp NATURE ZA0ear thoroughly by 
= or no pay. Mention P. I. and Sam- 
pee m Lessons free. SCHOOL OF HUMAN 
TURE, Athens, Georgia. 


PEN Bia NSEEDS A ee 
NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


wg. and sellers lers of ne newspaper = 
ther to — mutual ad 
without pu picity, am eae mechs 
Soed es ond pons # a of buyers. 
Can I be o! ance ‘out B. 
Michigan f-- Brok er, AT, ah. 


CIRCULAR MA MAILING. 





TROULARS M MAILED, 25 cents a hundred, $2.50 
per 1,000. STANLEY, 346 4th Ave., New ere 
Mail received forwarded. 





FOR ‘SALE. 


SALE OR LEASE—Semi- w’y paper, wi 
Pein uipped job office, in heart ot Pe itichi 
ruil be belt; ;@ genuine barg ine bargain. “C.,” P.% 


seed SALE OR RENT—About Long letters re 

plyi oad in Home rnal, ete 
‘Address C. Furgason, 27 E. 22d oi CNew ork. 
APE MACHINE FOR _ SALE—Best 


qt stencil machine; cost 
$0 cash. GEO. H. CURRIER, Pontiac Bldg., 


oR SALE—Fine y equippe: daily new r 
san aimece eu news in ci ty of 


wspodpon La cereal ‘ht m 
can Way cea. Address Box 345, nKenon Wis. 
PPQSPEROUS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER in 
Southern a = = ‘ = growing 
railroad town; n year 
price, $1,200; material all ‘sews will aveles this 
amount, 


Box 32, Glendale, Oregon. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 


A the Wallace MACHINES—No type used in 
stencil addressing machine. A 

card index s lisher m of addressing used by the 

largest — ers a proughout se S Markee Send 


| ah a Pa 


+>, 


MAIL ORDER. 


‘OR 50 cents I = ane ‘ou a 1 a, legitimate 
scheme that bro mail orders in 
30 days. KARNS, 1017-1 Pha Salle St., Chicago. 





OR 50c. we will send scheme which we used in 
mail-order business witi reat success. 
pens jon gaa of only few dollars. Clean 


ADCUT COMPANY, Charleston, Mo. 


ag -oape® MEN, a ae AND PUBLISH- 
Be I will honest ly mail your circulars, 
pubscription foros etc., at 10c. per 100, $1 per 
ey and 
1d DANA M. BAER, 
Dep’t. X., Luverne, Minn. 





AIL-ORDER ADVERTISERS—Try house to 
house advertising; it will pay you big. Cur 
pal My on our circu! and catalogues 
l-order buyer. You can reach 
people ae never see a paper of any description 
m one year’s end to —-. When once 
rached the rest is have reliable agents 
well Tocated throug. out the United States and 
and are in — to piece advertising 

matter in th he “han ds of any des class. OUR 
DISTRIBUTORS" DIRE SCTORY wit be sent free 
of ots direct advertisers who desire to make con- 
age with the cane. We guaran- 
soo fod rvice. Correspondence solicited. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING. ( CO., 700 Oakland 

Bank Building, Chicago. 


a INTO THE MAIL-ORDER BUSINESS. 


rt 
“Ydea” can be worked on a larger or 
and will yield proportionate returns. It does not 
uire any special 6 Sets ce one may dupli- 
my success. lea permanent 
business if Solve. Exceptionally clean, legiti- 
—_ and honorable. No medicine, picture, jew- 
a —— scheme. Nothing manufacture 
canvassing. As the field is large and prac- 
tically unlimited, I will sell the pcompenen ay 
of this clever “idea” for $5. can w 
here, and do just as well a did. Bright 
and clever ideas are gained, as a rule, ouly by 
experience. Many a 
ofa single “idea” with only rey 
—_- for his capital. 1 offer There to the read 
NK the cleverest thing of my ten 
ioe xperience in the mail-order business, con- 
ident that none but will be satisfied with the 
vestment. 
“haa this indorsement from the Inland 
Printer—a journal that exercises the strictest 
censorship over ad yoy columns: 


ae” Sherman 


rv _Relnbott, Bloomfeld, nd Jan. mia ste 


e have your ier of January e. 
oaciedinare details of vor proposition and remit- 
tance for your Feb. ad. The plan ms 
worth the money, wn pk we will runthead. We 
return your di reular and the letter sent 
for our ay "Yours truly, 

THE INLAND arry H. Flinn 


E 


» Sec.). 
If you want og take. up "something in which 
there is real money, here —— snap. Any 
= ee t idea’? without interference 
ere i way with present business, if desired. 
Here ee = from one customer, and they all 


” CHARLESTON, Mo., Feb. 15, 1904. 

* V. H. Rainbolt, Bloomfield, Tad 

EAR StR—Details of “idea” to ‘hand 
emmn andI ——— ita one and wi rl begin 
work at once. Very Ep. 
es nad... this is remarkable, qnuahieah, aot dem- 
any one upon receipt 
ns Positively n no > mlaroprensetation whatever. 
ve ohn gs else to sell peace. or anything of 
cul 


and have no other jars. 
, Bloomfield, Ind, 


vt *RAINBOLT. P.O, Box 











7° 
PROPRIETARY REMEDIES. 


HE BLUE GLASS INHALER. A new th 
For ali those things'for which an inhaler 
, this is the best tever was. Itisa corre 
estroyer and nose opener, a remedy for colds, 
tonsili is, ny asthma, hay fever and 
he throat, nose or 





ceiptof price. Address THE R RI PANS CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, No. 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


—_~>—__——_ 
MULTIPLATE PRINTING. 
$12.5 &(\ for 5,000 000 letterheads, wd yh Toon 


the very best bond peer 
2 ee CLARK & ZUGALLA, a 7 Gold 


ok New York. 


ceomcnincitallilpplpinciinintaty 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St., New York. —— © Rood and prompt. 


RELIGIOUS MONTHLY MA MAGAZINES, 


HE RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, East 
Northfield, Mass., is the religious monthly 
that should be on every advertiser's list. No 
are considered, there- 
by giving an “advertiser a clear atmosphere and 
lean company. Our subscribers believe in our 
policy, and advertisements are therefore read 
with adced confidence. We settle the circula- 
tion question by sending you fac —_ of sworn 
Roll of Honor statement. Write for it. 


—_ +e 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 


ANK ADVERTISING—Read VOORHEES & 
COMPANY’S ad in this column. 


RED W. KENNEDY, 39th and Langley, Chi- 





cago, writes advertising your way—his way. 
leo , copy and layouts for advertisers. THE 
RYDER-TARBOX CONCERN, Maiden, Mass. 
G ROCERY advertisements my specialty. A. A. 
BRENTANO, 1240 Fi 240 First | 8t., Evansville, Ind. 
a ADS in small 5 space my “pecialey. 
makers, money savers. SW. 
MAUS": 216 ‘Douglas St., Indianapolis. 
I hg ou’re wise you'll advertise 
na wn that’s sure 





Write to H. T. CULP. Connbant, Ohio. 
OTHING but original pteas from this 
chicken; so let me scratch for you. 


W.D. FAULKNER, 183 Halsey St. “Brookiyn, N.Y. 
wor ADS—kind you pay $6.50 for—$2 cash. 


You can’t get better. Made to your order. 
Any retall business. 
BARROS, 203 W. 109th St., New York. 
re ten years I've been writing good business 


literature for others. Is there not some 
work I can do for youf CH. HOHN, 


ters’ Ink. 
TRADE winning booklets, catalogues, mailing 
cards, prospectuses, form letters, etc., writ- 
ten, illustrated, printed. rite (on jetterhead) 
for book. let, “How We Hel 


care 


or free Advertisers.” 
No attention to postals. SNYDER & JOHNSON 
Cvu., Elisworth Bldg., Chicago. 

catchy business ads 


be can get 25 short, 
written in any line of trade for 25c. by 
writing to 

E. C. SMITH, Franklin, Pa. 


M*3 specialty runs to campaign 
Ags 1,000 on less. Interested! 
Write G. 


652 Macon St., Brooklyn. 


ENRY FERRIS, his [FF] mark 
Advertising Writer and Adviser. 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 


I Ni yp and cnts, new daily. Re- 
ers and bankers si.ould use the best, 
Moderate prices. ART LEAG LEAGUE, New York. 


J 2 a little further on and you'll come to 
fo od & COMPANY’S ad on “BANK 


f you’re interested in banking you'll be in- 
terested in their Special ‘Advertising Service for 
Banks. They want you to read thvir ad carefully, 
as they can be of great service to YOU. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


AxER AND TR0st COMPANIES will do well 

to read VOORHEES & GON A ae in 

this column entitled ‘BANK ADVERTISING.’ 
They make a specialty of this aa. 


| i a specialist in clean advertising— 
Ganpet Cleaning-Towel Su apet Dyeing— 
arpe eaning— lowe. uu) 
and kindred lines, — 
The a masters his subject—he knows 
one are 
WILLARD a BOTTOME, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATES. convincing, sensible advertis- 
ing literature is my specialty. 

[have samples of that kind which I would like 
to send Je. if through them I powall stand a 
winning your a 
Its my business to increa: len 

AUGHAN STAPLER,” 
Writer of Eee Literature, 
606 Witherspoon Buil Building, Phila. 


az ADVERTISING KNO KNOWLEDGE is built 

a upon a foundation of ten years’ experience 

= _——— and reportorial work on leading me- 
litan nm ae 

That happy faculty of concentrating facts and 

serving them ped to the reading public has 


pecans second nature to me 
hat’s the secret of good advertising. 

J. JEROME NORDMAN 
“Ads that faa Written Right. ” 
706 Tri ‘ittsburg, Pa. 





I DON’T CARE 

I how really wood the es you make are, if 
you send out “c¢ rly gotten up docu- 
icons civaiieet them P parengers will suspect 
the actual eets to be of the same class as that 
poor advertisement of them. Few people would 
care to take such very goetly chancery of havin; 
their goods underrated if they thought of it—bu 
lots of folks stick to just such unreasoning 
folly “ year in and Fig out.” 


For a good ma ple who take_no such 
be ons Shances” t make Catalogues, Booklets, 
sts, Circulars, Folders, Mailing Slips and 


Cards; Newspaper, Magazine and Trade Journal 
Advertisements, e 
I Lt 4 send eneies of things that “ suggest ” 
oodness as well as describe it, in sepenee Ss let- 
rs inspired by possible business for m 
No,24. FRANCIS |. MAULE, 402 Sansom n St., Phila, 


ie are a great many firms who have 

spent more or less of their good money in 
lg and all they can show for it is a list 
of nam 

Instead of turnin; B pey inquiries into orders, 
they have been copied on cards “for future use,” 
or perhaps the letters have Been shoved into a 
drawer of the boss’s desk after he discovered 
they contained neither orders nor checks. 

Now, it doesn’t seem reasonable to me that I 
should pay for space to tell business men their 
faults. At the same time it leads very nicely to 
— I want to impress upon all who are inter- 
es 

My proposition is simply this—to turn those 

“inquirers” into customers. 

Every man who has taken the trouble (it me a 
trouble for some) to write you is, or 
interested in ‘hea goods, His name is worth con 
of those picked out of the directory or bought, 
and the chances are all he wants is a little stir- 





ring up. 

So far the information given you is free—for 
you. If zon think enough of my ability to give 
yi er advice, send me five dollars and I 
will do so, tellin a 4 much it en cost per 
name to succ: al 
will also write a cnvinane. forcible ‘and follow- 
up letter to start the ball rolli -f 

Now please don’t write for further particulars. 
I have oven you all I intend giving gratis. Send 
me the cash; or, if you don’t care to trust me, I'll 
trust you. 1 only prefer ‘‘cash with order” be- 
cause I haven’t time to keep books. 

Before closing this little talk, | want to remind 

‘ou that I write, rearrange and “repair” adver- 

isements, and can handle anything | in the ad- 
vertising and printing line. with the exception 
of placing cop) +S z azines and newspapers, 


Maker of Profitable Business Literature, 
Fifth Street, above Chestnut, 
Philadelphia. 
TO PUBLISHERS—I have written a 500-word 
article on “Getting Orders Out of Inquiries,” 
which I will sell to the highest bidder. None but 
cash offers will be considered. 
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REE ADWRITING OFFER. 


N00 Print * elti d » 
ery, ov es T Cc 
ing, an ‘oys. joal and 


business house, by ponding | return postans 
an" ve their ads written, ad 
follow- P letters originated, ete., Fy cost 
during the month of 
WILLT. DODGE, 171 Stiliman St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BANK ADVER} ADVERTISING. 

It pays to advertise your bank—if you ad- 
vertise it right A mere announcement in your 
local paper, giving the Officers’ and Directors* 
names. pital and Surplus, or a_ few old- 
fashioned, stereotyped sentences, is of no inter- 
est to the public. 

And yet there are scores of banks using from 
two to fifteen inches space, saying practically 
nothing to the point. Such s costs money 
and should be p roperly filled. 
tising is a science—it needs very 
careful thought and treatment. 

Newspaper ad by ne oe for financial insti- 
tutions should be ified, of course, but tersely 
bel yg mpg i ght and convincing. 

Special Advertising Service for 

National "Banke, qualled. it 1s es and Savings 

— that is inequailed, Te is a strictly per- 
no’ ndica 

swe do business with many Reete in New Jer- 
sey, New York and Pennsylvania. Not only pre- 
pare their ne wear advertising, but have 
written, designed and — for them hand- 
some and attractive boo! 

if you will write us on our letterhead we will 
be pleased to forward you samples of our work 
for ae oer r ads, poe etc. 

HES & COMPA 
Specialists in “Your advertising, ‘sd 
rton Building, New York City. 





O ADVERTISEMENT ea CTORS 
( 


Amateur and other). 
FOR THE BEST “ADVERTISE: MENT. 
100 FOR THE SECOND BE: 
EACH FOR THE NEXT FOUR IN MERIT. 


For the purpose of encouragi ng amateur ad 

bs peg omg ae. as well as invitiu the 
e masters the estenten. the Ripans 
Chemical” Lam ge will, within the next twelve 
months, pay ten dollars each for fifty-two adver- 
tisements submitted to them that they think 
good enough to be worth A. and pey fromday 
to day as accepted, and at the end of a year—viz., 
Soqmser 2, 1904—will award and pay $500 in 
rizes for the six best and me > acre, 
Saverkt isements that have been submit 


The advertisements “ot. the Ripans Tabules 
have been before the public for twelve years. 


They were the first largely otvections propri- 
etary medicine ever sold 1 in tablet form. 


They were the first remedy for dyspepsia ever 
successfully popularized th through advertising. 


They are the only proprietary medicine sold in 
the drug stores at so low a price as five cents. 


Fourteen thousand testimonials of the efficacy 
of Ripans Tabules, PY a dyspepsia remedy, have 
been received at office of the Ripans Chemical 
Company in twelve months. 


At hundred million en have been 
pure! at drug stores in the United States in 
asingle year. 


Every ‘and. store in n America sells Ripans 
Tabules, can give names and addresses of 
persons who have been benefited by their use. 
Interviews with such persons furnish the 
~ ma for effective coveremans of 
ns Tabules. h case 


8 pe- 

ar points, but when presented to the ‘public in 

an advertisement apponis & sals to ones of others 

recisely like it ught themselves 

e only oane si who suff hey e ‘that precise way. 

The remed. cures or relieves one is a boon 

to every p dn person living under similar con- 

ditions. The advertising value of individual 
cases can hardly be overestl jimated. 


Address all THAYER ications 1 


AS. YER 
™ tig ik IPANS CHEMICAL © COMPANY, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 


UR IDEAS ABOUT GOOD ADVERTISING— 
PERHAPS THEY COINCIDE WITH YOURS. 


When we take up advertising for a new client 
we are more concerned about producing work 
that will sell goods than we are about writing 
merely “clever” or “catchy” advertising. 

The cleverest and catchiest writing may be a 
rank failure when it comes to creating business 

Hence we believe that a competent advertising 
concern must have the experience and ability to 
dig down to the root of the underlying principles 
of selling goods. 

We aim, therefore, to be more than writers of 
advertising. We would rather be regarded as 
creators of business than as adsmiths. We are 
capable of analyzing the selling possibilities 
of your goods and exploiting them in the proper 
way. 

Our work is always bright, crisp and sparkling: 
strikingly illustrated and designed; and the best 
of good printing. It sells goods because we 
never write a line of it until we have thoroughly 
acquainted ourselves with the goods and the 
business policy of the house, and have ascer- 
tained exactly what the work is intended to ac- 
complish. 

We have quite an extensive list of good ad- 
vertising literature which we are always glad to 
send to the proprietor or manager of any wusi- 
ness who writes an autograph letter on business 
stationery. 

If you come under this classification and are 
interested in good advertising as a means of de- 
veloping your business, ask for the following 
booklets : 

“SELLING MORE GOODS,” 

“YOUR VOICE CANNOT REACH EVERY 
NOOK AND CORNER OF THE LAND,” 

“CLINCHING THE SALE.” 

You can judge the character of our work from 
this literature, either from the standpoint of 
good writing, designing and illustrating or from 
the ideas it contains. 

We would rather that you judge it from the 
latter standpoint. 

We would like to hear from you. 


EDMUND BARTLETT, 
Plansand High-Grade Literature for Advertisers 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
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A LITTLE HISTORY OF ENVE- 
LOPES. 


The first record of the use of enve- 
lopes is contained in a satirical poem 
written by Dean. Swift in 1726: 

“Lend these to paper sparing Pope 
And when he sits to write 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight.” 

In the British Museum there are pre- 
served two envelopes one of which is 
dated Stockholm, April 24th, 1755, and 
it is known that in 1760 Madame de 
Pompadour sent a letter in an envelope 
to the Duchess d’Aiguillon. Envelopes 
were used in England soon after 1830, 
and are referred to in a paper written 
in 1839 by Sir Rowland Hill, the father 
of modern postal systems, as “the little 
bags called envelopes.” They were 
without gum on the open flap, which was 
secured by wafer or wax. It is evident, 
however, that the use of envelopes at 
that time was far from general. The 
English postoffice made a double charge 
for letters enclosed in them, and they 
were a refinement largely confined to 
those in easy circumstances. Soon after 
1840 Warren de la Rue and Edwin Hill, 
brother of Sir Rowland, invented a 
machine for making envelopes, which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition of 1851. En- 
velopes rapidly came into general use, 
and an Englishman named Dangerfield 
became in 1845 the first envelope maker 
in New York. The first American 
patent for envelope machinery was 
granted in 1853 to a Philadelphia in- 
ventor. The early machinery folded en- 
velope blanks which were cut by steel 
dies and on the open flap of which gum 
had been spread by hand and allowed 
to dry. Modern machines are more 
than twice as fast and require no hand 
work, the gum being applied to ped open 
flap and artificially dried on the ma- 
chine.—Booklet from Sewell. lapp Mfg. 
Co., Chicago. 

rr 
NATURE SETS THE STAGE AND 
THE RAILROADS ADVER- 
TISE THE PIECE. 


Fortunate is the railroad abundantly 
provided with scenic attractions. If an 
earthquake leveled Mt. Hood or Mt. 
Shasta, drained Lake Tahoe, or smooth- 
ed out the big cracks in the Canyon of 
the Colorado, railway stockholders 
would have a greater grievance than if 
dynamite wrecked Wall street. I would 
rather own the Yosemite, or Mt. Rainer, 
or Multnomah Falls, or Lake Tahoe 
than the Waldorf-Astoria. A_ well 
regulated volcano is a pretty good thin 
to have in the family, too, as some o 
my Hawaiian steamship friends realize. 
Things worth seeing are prize possess- 
ions. Switzerland without the Alps 
would not have the commercial value 
of Tatoosh Island. Nature has done 
her part in the West. The wondrous 
scenery is a tremendous impetus to 
travel. Sightseers are coming this way. 
The sightseers make good settlers, and 
every one should do his part in holding 
in the West those whose first visit is 
due chiefly to the drawing power of 


mountains, rivers and plains, set forth 
in newspaper and magazine announce- 
ments, and more fully exploited in the 
literature so generously circulated by 
every railroad —E. O. McCormick, 
Southern Pacific Railway, in Pacific 
Coast Advertising. 


Epueyueerr——————————— Es 
Displayed Ad Advertisements. 


20 cents a line; $00 « pa @ page; 25 per cent 
moo for specified position— vf, Fnothey 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





“HOPKINS, ADVERTISER,”’ 
ADWRITER, 
127 Duane &t., New York City. 


Perti 
renené, Fungent Ads that will reach the 


reap 
Send me $1 Sy s Aud 
aw = your “copy.” It will (not may) 





A Towne M Man of 29, Well Educated 
and of g ection with wishes to form a desir- 
able connect on with a —_ publisher or 
Pea agency 0 Object. Address 

J. C. DAVIS, Cheam Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PROFITABLE PUBLICITY 
PROPERLY PREPARED. 
J. JEROME NORDMAN, 
“Ads that Add—Written Right.” 
706 Tradesmen’s Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa 


LETTERS. ; 

If you issue acatalogue; if you use circular 
matter; if you are looking for mail order 
business, we can make money for you. We 
have 500,000 recent original cash remit- 
tance letters covering many lines of busi- 
ness—medical, toilet preparations, agents 
wanted, women’s and men’s wear, etc., etc. 
will lease (30 days copy) from $2.50 per M. 
upwa 

Live firms use this method of adver- 
Se vars 1 Brok c 

ew Yor etter Brokerage Co. 
Temple Court, New York City. 














WRITE TO 
Chicago Photo-Engraving Co. 
180 Washington Street, Chicago, for 


Catalogue containing “NEW IDEAS” 
FOR PUB LISHERS, ADVERTISERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


They make Designs and Printing Plates 


THE KING BREATH TABLETS 
A Breath Purifier Put Up in Tablet Form 
These tablets 

















, twen- 
by. ve cents, 


Postage prepaid. 


THE KING 
TABLET CO., 
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WE ARE TIRED 


of writing letters soliciting advertisements, és ed 
hence this announcement; if you want to 

reach the progressive grocers and general 1 
merchants of Texas and the Southwest, 











Feb. 29, 1904. 








advertise in 
GENTLEMEN: 
THE RETAIL MERCHANT, “* As a delegate to the World’s Sunday 
DALLAS, TEXAS. School Convention at Jerusalem, I write 
(Member Roll of Honor). to inquire if it would not be possible for 





you to arrange to forward-to the several 
Ports at which the steamer will touch, 


copies of 
TO THE 
RICHMOND Sinday School Canes 
TIMES-DISPATCH & benefit of subscribers who are 


The American Newspaper Directory members of the party. I should be sorry 

for 1903 gives a higher circulation tomiss THe Sunpay ScHoo. Times for so 

rating than is accorded to any other long a period, asit is of great value to me. 
DAILY PRINTED IN VIRGINIA I presume that each week’s issue could be 
sent in one bundle to the ship.” 








This is one of our 


MERLI SAYS: [22 | USINESS 

















Watch for me next week, and I’ll RINGERS 
tell you how to 


SAVE MONEY We Shall Be Pleased To Hear From You. 2% 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


SrectMENS of advertising napkins are , s 
sent out by R. Carleton, printer of these 901-902 Witherspoon Bldg., Philad’a, Pa. 


novelties, Omaha, Neb. 





























2+ 























fy We Want 
=SQ27> Every Manufacturer 






who has a trade mark, or ought to have one, to write for our 
book, “TRADE MARKS AND BRANDS.” 

This book will be particularly interesting to those manu- 
facturers who are awaking to the fact that nowadays even the 
most ordinary I:inds of merchandise are sold by brands, and that 
those manufacturers who do not exploit their trade marks will 
soon have to take a back seat. 

The book referred to is rather an expensive one, and covers 
the subject in a very thorough manner. 

It will be sent only to manufacturers who ask for it on their 
letterheads and over their signatures. 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 
No. 33 Union Square, New York City. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








A large number of ads have 
been received within the past few 
days, and as it is impossible to 
give them all proper attention in 
the two pages allotted to this de- 
partment for each issue, they will 
have to be taken up in the order 
of their receipt. Among them are 
some which defend the trading 
stamp very strenuously, and one 
or more of these will appear in an 
early issue. 





Mr. J. Matheson Bell, of Ottawa, 
Kansas, sends to this department, 
for criticism, a number of ads pre- 
pared for A. P. Elder, a plumber 
and hardware dealer of that city. 


These ads are good both in text 
and typography, and I am par- 
ticularly impressed by the first of 
the two reproduced below because 
it conveys some information that 
many will be glad to make use of 
and that will remind them of Mr. 
Elder and the Majestic range every 
time they use it. At the same time 
it points out that, while the thing 
can be done, in a way, with almost 
any range, it can best be done with 
the Majestic. And, finally, it winds 
up with an idea as to prices, with- 
out any apology for them, leaving 
the impression that they are 
neither too high nor too low for 
such a range. 











A Pointer 


Do you realize what a 
difference it would make 
in the warmth of your 
kitchen in the morning if 
you left your reservoir full 
of water and let it boil all 
night? In the Majestic Steel 
Range, the reservoir being 
on -the left-hand side, right 
next to the fire, will heat 
water much quicker than if 
it was on the right-hand side; 
in fact, it is the only style of 
reservoir in which the water 
will ever boil. 


Price, $53.00 up. 


A. P. Elder 


Ottawa Kansas 














—_ 


Women 
Know 


How quickly the white 
lining on the inside of 
a cast iron reservoir 
chips off, leaving the 
iron exposed to the 
water, which quickly 
rusts it. 


The MAJESTIC 
Reservoir is made of 
heavy sheet copper, 
nickel-plated on the 
outside and tinned on 
the inside. There is 
never any danger of 
its rusting. 


A. P. Elder 


Ottawa Kansas 














| text 
par- 
‘st of 
cause 

that 
se of 
f Mr. 
every 
time 
thing 
most 
with 
vinds 
with- 
ving 


+ for 





This is good, but if prices are 
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“specially 


attractive’ why not prove it by print- 


ing them? 





Daffodils 


alty this week. You’l 


Daffodils 
ARE OUT 
and that I am offering 


ness. 
SEKENGER, 
Bangor, Me. 





all a-bloom and splendidly 
grown in pots are my speci- 


glad to know these handsome 


now at specially attractive 
prices. Order to-day and I’ll 
‘deliver with equal prompt- 


1 be 


them 








Perhaps there’s nothing like the picture 
of an eye for an eye- -catcher in an 
optician’s ad, but it’s getting sadly 


worn and there’s a chance 
body to write his name on 
of fame by inventing 
better. 


for some- 
the tablet 
something 





Exactly 
Right 

The _ difference between 
“Very Near Right” and “Ex- 
actly Right” in glasses is 
the difference between failure 
and success. You get “Ex- 
actly Right” glasses when 
you come to us—we guaran- 
tee it. 

Open evenings. 

We grind all our own 
glasses. 


POPE OPTICAL CO., 
413 Main Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 





A Timely One. 





Easter Sunday 
Near at Hand 


The most important date 
in the tailoring world comes 
earlier this year than usual. 

APRIL 3D. 


Therefore you want to place 
your order quickly, as the 
new styles are settled and 
the exclusive patterns are all 
here. As you know, it does 
not pay to hurry the making 
of good garments. We offer 
sg hand-made coats, built 
expert tailors to stay in 
shape, at special reduced 
prices if you order NOW. 
Call and see the special suit 
we are making at $25. Others 
will charge $35 for the same 
value. 
McCARTHY, The Tailor, 


Brockton, Mass. 








A Leap Year Proposal. 





We Propose to 
Bachelors 


that they let us take care of 
their soiled linen for them 
for the year 1904—and later. 
We are adepts at everything 
that pertains to up-to-date 
laundry work; we not only 
guarantee 3 Maan service 
but PRO} service as 
well; and eed oy find us very 
low- -priced about it. Ask 
for special “‘bachelor’’ rates. 


WHITE STAR LAUNDRY, 
Bangor, Me. 








I like this one because it doesn’t scatter, 
It talks vests, from start to finish. 


Your Vest, Sir 


One of the most important 
parts of your suit is the vest. 

Whether plain or fancy— 
the vest—what is seen of it 
—should be in perfect keep- 
ing—not only with the rest 
of the suit—but with its 
wearer’s individuality. 

Now—for instance—in the 
matter of fancy vests our 
long experience in just what 
goods to use—in just what 
is most fitting and in good 
form—comes in most oppor- 
tunely to serve your interests. 

These Fancy Vests are 
made expressly to our or- 
der—of goods of our own 
selection—and are exclusive- 
ly an “S. & S.”’ product. 

Make and Fit are beyond 
criticism! 

The Season is here and so 
are these Fancy Vests. 

Extra buttons with each 
vest. 
— prices from $1.50 to 
4. 


SISSON & SEWELL, 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 








There’s a good ad in the first paragraph. 





The man who doesn’t know 
exactly what he wants can 
put in a pleasant quarter of 
an hour at this store finding 
it. 

We’re showing new spring 
business suitings by hun- 
dreds; all the good sorts of 
fabrics, patterns and color 
effects. 

Business suits, tailored to 
measure and warranted to 
fit, $20 and up 

Pressed pe kept in repair 
for a year. 

KAHN TAILORING CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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“A PULLER OF BUSINESS” 


Merrill & Baker, Publishers. 


“PAYING PROPOSITION FOR THE ADVERTISER ” 


E, L. Graves Tooth Powder Co. 


“THE MOST PROFITABLE AND STABLE IN OUR 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING.” 


Orangeine Chemical Co. 


PRICE TEN CENTS 


afi == 


RED BOOK 


A SHORT STORY MAGAZINE 


PUBLISHED BY THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
New oe Office, 150 Nassau St. New pacts } Re upemsative 
Y. Schmid, Manager Mrs O'Ne 
S. L. Schmid, Assistant Manager 81 Myrtle St., on 
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It ain’t always the biggest ad that 

ys the most, any more than it is the 
fellow with the biggest head has got 
the most brains.—White’s Sayings. 
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Sat’s salt, but if Jones advertises it 
done up in neat packages, clean and sa 


desirable, he will sell more than Smith, 


who never advertises it. 


ie 


af 
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Tue trouble with most imitation type- Ir you keep watching your neighbor’s 
written letters is that they don’t imitate corn field all the time the weeds will 
“the real thing” closely enough to de- grow in your own—look after your own 
ceive anybody.—Jed Scarboro. business and let your competitors alone. 








FOUR WEEKS’ TRIAL TRIP 





PRINTERS? INK write ser or aovernsine 


“ Some men pay $10,000 for an expert to manage their 
advertising. There are others who pay $5.00 for an annual 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK and learn what all adver- 
tisers are thinking about. But even these are not the ex- 
tremes reached. There are men who.lose over $100,000 a 
year by doing neither one.” 








Publisher Printers’ Inx, 
10 Spruce Street, 


New York. 


Please send me Printers [nx 
for four weeks, for which I inclose 
10 cents, as I wish to examine the 
paper with a view of becoming a 


regular subscriber. 


Name 





Address ciao 
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From the Far East 


Office of the HERALD, 
WANGANUI, NEw ZEALAND, Feb. 3, 1904. 
Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce Street, New York: 

DEAR SIR—Enclosed please find sample order for your 
printing inks, together with bank draft for the amount of 9 
pounds three shillings and 4 pence. We would ask you to send 
the most brilliant inks, even though in making such a selection 
it may be necessary to vary the shades somewhat from the order. 
In connection with our daily issue we use a “Cox Duplex” 
machine and have some trouble with the ink. Do you know 
what news ink is best suited for this particular make of machine? 
We would be pleased to send you cash for a trial lot. It would 
need to be a quick-drying ink to avoid set-off. 

Yours faithfully, 
WANGANUI HERALD NEWSPAPER Co., L’tp. 

The above order is my first intro- 
duction in New Zealand, and judging 
by the selection of forty inks asked 
for, the Wancanut Heratp must doa 
fine line of printing. Little by little I 
am acquiring new territory, and in the 
near future | may be able to proclaim, 
‘‘The world is mine!” Just think of it! 
One hundred thousand orders shipped 
in ten years to ten thousand different 
concerns located in all parts of the 
civilized world. I have no agents or 
branch houses to push the sale of my 
goods. I trust no one. If the cash 
does not accompany the order I polite- 
ly refuse to ship the goods. My total 
bad debts have been $50.00, being 
checks from concerns who did not 
mean to be crooked, but whose bank 
account went wrong. Send for my 
price list. It contains valuable hints 
for the pressroom. 


ADDRESS 


Printers Ink Jonson, 17 Spruce Street, New York 
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Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without di y, 0 cents aline. Must be 
han n one week t week in advance. 

" ani. 

A“ 48 -7%, ADVERTISING CO., Lye m= Alabama. 

istributing and Outdoor A dvertising. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Cnris-aaw nals 08. hg Ao a. 
pF nia, tab. e a vertising an 
a ne 
outdoor. Effective ads. ere ~ BH plane. Deport. 
FIC COAST ADVERTISING, 25c. copy; $2 year. 
CALPOR EA EM COAST. 
BARNHART AND 8 EY, 107 New Mont- 
te Rone cent lh agency west 
000 | ft.; nape eA 60 people; 
orany ising cam: 

;can saveadreraens money's advising ju- 
dic ously for sevapepers, rs, billboards, wall signs, 
street cars,distributing,etc. Can place goods witb 
wholesalers and retailers. Knowing Coast condi- 
tions, we can place your ad vertis’g without waste. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


o b pony Want A4 | in 15} dailies. 
d for listsand Sag: ices. L. P -ox 
ADVERTISING AGENC SBOE, Cine Biter. ‘Wash. D.C. 


GEORGIA. 


TT? oldest gtvertisins agency in the ag 
Successful! mpaigns planned to suit the 
uliar conditions in the Routh. We eS on 

have a - J Bag aoe 


de 
THE ENGALE ADVERTIS. 
ING AGENCY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLINOIS. 


ba ee & bal nay ‘a 115 Desgborn, 8t., 

, newspaper magazine adver- 

tising oy o5. 8. and Canada. Rates supplied also for 
-American and European 


OR one firm we formulated a proposition, 
sent it to one thousand men, and received 
one hundred and fifty acceptances, at a profit of 
$3,750. Cost of our service was only $50. 
MARSH ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
New York Life Bldg., Chicago. 
KENTUCKY. 
H M. CALDWELL Adv. Ag’cy Louisville, plans, 
e prepares, places adv’ng; newpapers, m: 
MARYLAND. 


ILBOURNE ADVERTISING AGENCY, Balti- 

i more. Estab. 1 Newspaper, magazine, 
outdoor ah ~ 4 written, planned, placed 
Don’tspend $1in Md. before getting our estimate. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
A T. BOND (‘‘ Bond, of Boston”), 
. 


16 CENTRAL STREET, 
BOSTON, 
Recognized Advertising nt, gives personal at- 
tention to his clients’ best interests, uninfluenced 
by any co on or discount inducements. 
Original ane effective ee oe Pp with 
in any medium. 








NEW YORK. 


 ? ee = AGENCY, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
Medical journal advertising exclusively. 


G REIG 5 hag AGENCY, 719 St. ames 
I Bidg., N. Y., Newspaper, Periodical and Out- 
door Adve! Dg. or em ac- 
cepted. Consult us before placing your radvertis’ ‘g 


Hs NEWSPAPER 
‘ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
ay 1869.) 

Nassau Street, New York. 
WILLIAM HICKS. FRED G. RUSSEL. 
One of the agencies in the list om blished by 
’ INK as “ rene reliable.” Thirty- 
five years’ business experience at the service of 
adve rs who desire to u3ze the leading news- 
papers and magazines. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


G*3. P, ROWELL & CO. | » ) Specs St., New 
York, have representati in per- 
son upon newspapers 
State 1s Vv State. and offer or advertisers the ue 
usual facilities of this service emes for in- 
troducing and selling 


Tr output 1 Peri 
an HAY ine, 
ronda ley, vice-president. James 
treasurer, 
100 pepe, coors 8t., rein Baie York. : 


“OHIO. 
RUNEY, Runey + Fg 
ab el ong 
Ang Pg 


a YLVANIA. 


AN and m: es are 
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OLEY AND HORNBERGER 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
1216 Commonwealth Bidg., Phila. 
(Successors to A. Fole; .. Advertising.) ) 
Will be pleased to submi ‘i 
prices on newspaper, magazine rr, street car 
vortisi ; booklets, mail cards or folders; to 
give business counsel, and to plan with advert: 
ers who want increased returns. 


HE H. 1. IRELAND ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Established 1890), 


works —s as well as 
Plans and places 
and magazines. 
Creates mail-series of folders and cards to 
ane e trade. 
925 Chestnut Street, treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
O F. OSTBY AGENCY, Providence—Bright, 
e catchy “ad ideas,” magazine, news- 
paper adv. 


‘or clients. 
vertising in newspapers 


CANADA. 
OR Ron we insert 25 words, classified, once in 
best 18 dailies of 15 largest — cities ; 
3 insertions, $12. Send cash with o' 
DESBAKATS ADV. AGENCY, Ltd. ~ iisateed. 
———_+ 











